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One of the grand old men of military letters, Lieutenant General Sir John 

Winthrop Hackett, once suggested that “...as a society of men grows more orderly 
the application of force tends to become better ordered.” That there has been 

no direct confrontation among the major powers since World War II would 

seem to support his thesis. The division of power has been perceived to be 

too uncertain and the consequences of using nuclear weapons too catastrophic to 
permit the use of unlimited torce. It is a primary mission of the military to 

ensure the latter perception. 


Three of our authors, Colonel Robert Rasmussen, Lieutenant Colonel Richard 
Stachurski, and Wing Commander Hans Roser, focus on different facets of the 
ordered application of force in the traditional terrestrial arena. Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles MacGregor and Major Lee Livingston, on the other hand, direct 

our attention to “Air Force Objectives in Space,” pointing out that we 

cannot become so earthbound in our thinking that we overlook the limitless 
advantages of “taking the high ground.” 


A topic that has drawn increasing attention from our NCO academies concerns the 
application of the term “professional.”’ Last year the USAF Chief of Staff convened 
a study group, Impact ’77, to consider recent sociological theories that the service 
is becoming less a calling and more an occupation—that the old idealistic 
motivators are fading and are being replaced by “eight-to-five” considerations. 
One element of this subject that has been arousing the ire of the NCOs for many 
years is the tendency of sociologists to exclude the enlisted force from the ranks 
of professionals. Two articles by Senior Master Sergeants Roger Schneider and 
George Day address this issue from differing viewpoints. Our review article 
“Prescriptions for Professionalism” considers yet another aspect of the larger 
subject and may give us some new perspectives, coming as they do from the U.S. 
Army’s Major William Dollar. 


Our cover, by illustrator William DePaola, symbolizes the consequences of 
failing to adjust doctrine to the capabilities of the machine gun in World War I. 
In the lead article, Colonel Rasmussen warns that we must continually examine 
the potential of the “new machine guns” to keep doctrine abreast with 
technology. The pictured RPK light machine gun is currently in service with 
Soviet forces. 


As always, we welcome your response to all subjects within. 
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THE CENTRAL EUROPE BATTLEFIELD 


doctrinal 
implications for 
counterair- 
interdiction 


COLONEL ROBERT D. RASMUSSEN 


ous instances of technological 

progress upsetting the previous bal- 
ance of forces: gunpowder, the machine 
gun, the tank, aircraft. But these innova- 
tions were not necessarily technological 
surprises. When the French underesti- 
mated the effect of the machine gun on 
their offensive doctrine of élan, it was not 
due to technological surprise—the weapon 
had been around a long time, and the 
French had it also. Their failure in the case 
of the machine gun was a failure to fully 
digest its impact and, as a result, the 
failure to take advantage of it, develop a 
counter to it, or adjust their doctrine in 
light of it. This article will address the 
battlefield in Central Europe, in an effort 
to ensure that we do not fail to digest the 
impact dof or adjust to the adversary’s 
“machine gun.” 


| N THE annals of war there are numer- 


the new “‘machine gun”’ 


Surface-to-air missile (SAM) air defense 
systems have been with usa long time. The 


United States once led in their technology 
and production. We tasted the flavor of 
their potential, on the pointed end, over 
North Vietnam, but it was only a taste. A 
better sample for full digestion was made 
available in the course of the 1973 Middle 
East War. 


The lowly machine gun has been with us 
since before World War I. Its larger caliber 
offspring, the automatic cannon, has been 
around for more than 20 years. The threat 
of modern radar-controlled, rapid-fire 
antiaircraft (AA) cannons has been 
recognized by our side for over 10 years. 
Yet the superior Israeli Air Force, employ- 
ing primarily U.S. equipment, was faced in 
1973 with the loss of air superiority over 
the battlefield—not due to enemy air power 
but to ground force mobile air defenses. 
And the effectiveness of the SAM was 
exceeded only by that of the AA cannon. 

The effectiveness of the mobile SAM and 
self-propelled (SP) antiaircraft artillery 
(AAA) combination in the 1973 war was 
immediately recognized, but its digestion 





has taken a long time—and may not yet be 
complete. 

There were actually two separate events 
of potentially revolutionary significance 
to military arms to come out of the 1973 
war: (1) the temporary achievement of 
local air superiority by ground forces and 
(2) the defeat of an Israeli tank offensive 
by Arab infantry armed with antitank 
missiles (ATM). The latter event and its 
implications for strategy, tactics, and 
doctrine have been widely discussed in a 
continuing dialogue in the professional 
journals of the U.S. Army. A major entry 
in this dialogue, entitled “Is the Soviet 
Army Obsolete?” was published in May 
1974.) 

A review of past issues of Air University 
Review, the Air Force’s professional 
journal, searching for a dialogue similar to 
that within the Army, is revealing. The 
Review “serves as an open forum for 
exploratory discussion,” and exists “to 
present innovative thinking and stimulate 
dialogue concerning Air Force doctrine, 
strategy [and] tactics...”? The first article 
on the 1973 warin AU Review appeared in 
the July-August 1974 issue. Although 
authored by an Air Force officer, Captain 
Bard E. O’Neill, “The October War” was 
devoted to the political-psychological 
aspects of the conflict; one sentence briefly 
referred to the “effective use’ of AAA, 
SAM, and ATM. Not until the November- 
December 1976 issue of the Review, over 
three years after the war, does one find the 
first article on the 1973 war that addresses 
directly the implications of that conflict 
for the “hardware and doctrine” of the 
U.S. Air Force. The title of the article, 
appropriately, is “A Call from the Wilder- 
ness.” 

The present author knows, from first- 
hand knowledge, that much has been done 
in the field in terms of adjusting tactics 
and training to the newly perceived threat. 
But there is a lower level of confidence in 
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the completion of actions that are possibly 
necessary to adjust our doctrine and 
hardware. In any event, it isapparent that 
those potential adjustments have not been 
served well by any open dialogue of 
“innovative thinking” in the pages of the 
Air Force’s professional journal. The fault 
here, of course—if there is one—is not with 
our journal; its function is to publish, not 
write. The dearth of dialogue on the vital 
issue is cited as one reason for doubting the 
completion of the digestive process. 


implications for doctrine 


Air superiority is generally considered to 
be that degree of control of the air that 
enables effective air operations by friendly 
forces and prevents prohibitive inter- 
ference by the enemy with those opera- 
tions. NATO doctrine on the subject holds 
that 


The degree of control of the air required 
will depend on the tactical situation; 
however, NATO air forces must be 
capable of achieving such control when- 
ever and wherever it is required.... 
Counter air operations do not necessarily 
relate to specific friendly surface opera- 
tions. However,... the outcome of coun- 
terair operations exercises a direct 
influence on all other operations. There- 
fore, counterair operations may demand 
the highest priority of all air operations 
whenever enemy air power presents a 
significant threat.‘ 


General Chaim Herzog, in his book on 
the 1973 war, reported: 


In the first phase of the fighting—the 
holding phase—the Israeli Air Force was 
unable to attack as planned and was 
obliged to throw caution to the winds and 
give close support (a good proportion of 
the sorties were made in close support of 
ground forces), without dealing ade- 
quately with the missile threat and 
achieving complete air superiority. Con- 
sequently, losses were comparatively 
heavy.° 
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The reported Israeli losses were 102 
planes shot down, but only five of those 
were lost in air-to-air combat, the balance 
lost to ground-based air defenses.® The 
Arabs employed SA-2, SA-3, SA-6, SA-7, 
and the ZSU-23-4 quad 23mm gun system. 
It was the SA-6 and ZSU-23-4 that took the 
heaviest toll.’ Both of these systems are 
mounted on a PT-76 tank chassis, which 
enabled them to be deployed in the front 
lines and change positions as desired. This 
was the first time the Israelis had 
encountered the SA-6, SA-7, and ZSU-23-4. 
The Israelis twice abandoned air support- 
interdiction strikes on the Golan because 
of prohibitive losses: on the first after- 
noon’ and then again on the second day.? 
Not until 21 October, two weeks into the 
war, did the Israeli Air Force gain the 
degree of control of the air that enabled 
them to conduct effective air support 
operations over the battlefield on the Sinai 
front; and that control of the air had to be 
wrested from the Arab SAMs.!° 

The implications are that the Israeli Air 
Force was unable to achieve air superiority 


ZSU-23-4 
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in a timely manner, not because of enemy 
air forces but enemy ground force air 
defenses. Even though the Israeli Armed 
Forces’ doctrine allocated the highest 
priority in both timing and effort to 
offensive counterair operations, the Israeli 
Air Force was unable to follow that 
doctrine. The highest priority was neces- 
sarily assigned to defensive direct support 
operations—specifically, stopping the 
armored thrusts. Paradoxically, at the 
same time, the primary threat to Israeli 
control of the air was physically located in 
the same target complex they were forced 
to attack in contravening their doctrine 
and war plan: the SA-6 and ZSU-23-4 
systems with the enemy ground forces. 

While the concentration of Arab air 
defenses on both fronts was certainly 
formidable—and the most lethal seen in 
action to date—one suspects that the total 
array and variety of similar defenses on 
the front in Central Europe may be even 
more deadly. We shall therefore shift our 
attention to the potential battlefield in 
Central Europe and, in light of the above 
Israeli experience, look at possible impli- 
cations for U.S. Air Force and NATO 
doctrine. 


The Threat: Central Europe 


The forward-deployed Soviet ground 
forces in Central Europe (outside the 
Soviet borders) are organized into four 
“Groups of Forces” totaling 31 ground 
divisions.* (See Table I.) With the addition 
of the supporting airborne elements, there 
are the equivalent of about 32 divisions in 
those “Groups.” The four Groups are the 
Group of Soviet Forces, Germany, Nor- 
thern Group (Poland), Central Group 


*This Warsaw Pact ground forces order of battle and the postulated 
invasion scenario are adapted from a paper presented by the author to 
the 1978 Air University Airpower Symposium in February 1978, “The 
A-10 in Central Europe: A Concept of Deployment-Employment.” 





(Czechoslovakia), and the Southern Group 
(Hungary). 

Added to these Soviet forces in the four 
satellite countries are the indigenous 
forces of the Warsaw Pact host countries: 
37 divisions, including the 6 in Hungary, 
making a total of 68 Pact divisions in those 
four countries. However, not all of the non- 
Soviet divisions are maintained in a 
Category 1 state of readiness. (See Table I.) 
If we exclude the forces in Hungary, there 


Table I. Warsaw Pact ground forces 
(Soviet and non-Soviet), Central Europe 


Divisions 


non-Soviet 


Czechoslovakia 5 tank 


5 motorized rifle 


East Germany (GDR) 2 tank 


4 motorized rifle 


Poland 5 tank 


8 motorized rifle 
1 airborne 
1 amphibious 


12 tank 
19 motorized rifle 


Total non-Soviet 


Soviet 


In Czechoslovakia 2 tank 


3 motorized rifle 


In GDR 


In Poland 2 tank 


Total Soviet 


Total Pact Forces 
Central Europe” 


58 divisions 


10 tank 
10 motorized rifle 


14 tank 
13 motorized rifle 


26 tank 
32 motorized rifle 
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is a total of 58 Pact divisions in the 
“central” region. After further subtracting 
those non-Soviet divisions that are not 
earmarked for immediate employment, 
there remains a total of 48 divisions 
available for immediate employment 
without additional reinforcement. The 
number of main battle tanks in opera- 
tional service with the divisional for- 
mations presently in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and East Germany is 16,200.!! By 


“Earmarked” (Category 1) 
Divisions 


3 tank 

3 motorized rifle 
2 tank 

4 motorized rifle 
3 tank 

4 motorized rifle 
1 airborne 

1 amphibious 


8 tank 
11 motorized rifle 
2 other 


All forward-deployed 
Soviet divisions are 
maintained at a 
Category 1 state of 
readiness, i.e., full 
complement of weapons, 
fuel, and supplies, with 


a minimum of 85 percent 
manning if not 100 percent 


22 tank 
24 motorized rifle 
2 other 


48 divisions 


“Also available for employment are the Pact forces in Hungary—either through Czechoslovakia or 
possibly across Austria. The “Southern Group of Soviet Forces” in Hungary has 2 tank and 2 motorized 
rifle divisions. The Hungarian forces are 1 tank and 5 motorized rifle divisions. (The Soviets have 
excluded Hungary from “Central Europe” for purposes of the mutual reduction of forces negotiations.) 
The above forward-deployed Soviet forces can be reinforced on short notice from the 8 armies with 30 
divisions maintained in the Baltic, Belorussian and Carpathian Military Districts, all bordering on Poland 
Source: John Erickson, Soviet-Warsaw Pact Force Levels, USS/ Report 76-2 (Washington: United States 
Strategic Institute, 1976), pp. 31 and 67-86 
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contrast, the corresponding number of 
tanks on the NATO side in the same region 
is 6405.!? 


Group of Soviet Forces, Germany 


The Group of Soviet Forces, Germany 
(GSFG), is the most powerful group of 
ground forces in the world. Since the end of 
World War II, the Soviet forces in East 
Germany have formed the “cutting edge”’ 
of Soviet military power in Central 
Europe. As such, GSFG is an elite force. 
Fourteen of the ten tank and ten motorized 
rifle divisions in East Germany carry the 
World War II honorific of ‘“‘guards”’ 
divisions.'* 

The 20 Soviet divisions in the GSFG are 
organized under five army headquarters, 
two tank armies and three combined-arms 
armies (the Soviets have abandoned use of 
the Corps). The GSFG is supported by the 
16th Tactical Air Army, totaling some 
1000 aircraft, of which about 850 are 
combat aircraft, including the MiG-23 
Flogger, Su-19 Fencer, Su-17 Fitter, latest 
models of the MiG-21, and the Mi-24 Hind 
assault/gunship helicopter. The GSFG 
has all the ingredients of a Soviet wartime 
“front” (army group), and this is obviously 
the role that the GSFG would play in a 
Warsaw Pact-NATO military conflict. 

The northernmost of the five Soviet 
armies in the GSFG is the 2d Guards 
Army, which is a combined-arms army 
composed of two motorized rifle divisions 
and a tank division, possessing more than 
835 tanks. Directly to the south is the 3d 
Shock Army, a tank army with four tank 
divisions and a motorized rifle division. 
With some 1550 tanks, the 3d Shock is 
matched in strength by the lst Guards 
Tank Army, which also has four tank 
divisions and a motorized rifle division, 
bringing the total tanks opposite the 
center sector of NATO’s Central Region to 


about 3100. The southernmost army is the 
8th Guards Army, comprised of three 
motorized rifle divisions and a tank 
division, with a tank strength of about 
1100 tanks. The 8th Guards is the Soviet 
army that faces U.S. Army forces in 
southern West Germany. In the east- 
central portion of East Germany is the 
20th Guards Army, with three motorized 
rifle divisions and about 750 tanks. Also in 
GSFG are numerous nondivisional artil- 
lery units, including, reportedly, an 
artillery division directly under GSFG 
headquarters. '‘ 


In addition to the GSFG, the East 
German Army has six divisions assigned 
to two military districts that divide the 
country into northern and southern 
sections. In the north is Military District V 
with two motorized rifle divisions and a 
tank division. In the south is Military 
District III, also with two motorized rifle 
divisions and one tank division. Overall 
East German tank strength is about 2000 
medium tanks.'° The East German divi- 
sions are permanently assigned to Soviet 
command in the GSFG. 


Based on the known strength, dispo- 
sition, and organization of the GSFG, itis 
possible to postulate an invasion scenario 
in accordance with Soviet doctrine and 
training; this postulation has been form- 
ulated by Graham Turbiville. (See Figure 
1.) “... It must be assumed that the main 
mission of the GSFG Front will be to defeat 
the most powerful groupings of enemy 
forces in West Germany, secure Rhine 
crossings and drive to the English Chan- 
nel.’® In this scenario, the GSFG Front, 
with East German divisions integrated, 
would cover the West German border from 
the vicinity of the Elbe to the Czecho- 
slovakian border. Polish and Soviet 
Northern Group forces would cover the 
northern flank, while the Soviet Central 
Group with Czechoslovak units would 
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Figure 1. An invasion scenario 





operate on the southern flank. These forces 
could be joined by the Southern Group and 
Hungarian units, either through the 
Danube Valley—if Austrian neutrality 
were violated—or through Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The invasion scenario has the 3d Shock 
and lst Guards tank armies, the heavy 
offensive punch of the GSFG, in a joint 
thrust on a single axis along the Gdt- 
tingen-Aachen line, “the rough dividing 
line between NATO’s Northern and 
Central Army Groups.’ In the words of 
Turbiville: 


It is along this axis that the weight of the 
two armies’ 3,100 tanks would probably 
advance, seeking to split the two NATO 
army groups, isolate U.S., Canadian and 
West German forces in southern West 
Germany and send armored spearheads 
racing through the Low Countries to the 
Channel.!§ 


Armored columns would break off from 
the main body of this central thrust and 
sweep north and south seeking to envelop 
the allied units. In the north, the 2d 
Guards, along with the three East German 
Divisions of District V, would attack the 
British, West German, Dutch, and Belgian 
units in that area and launch enveloping 
columns to complete the encirclement of 
the Northern Army Group (NORTHAG). 
On the left flank of the main attack, the 8th 
Guards and the three East German 
Divisions of District III would attack 
southwestward with one mission being to 
link up with the enveloping lst Guards 
units. The NATO Central Army Group 
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(CENTAG) would not only have this 
attack from East Germany to contend with 
but also the attack from Czechoslovakia, 
and in Turbiville’s estimate, “probably” 
the attack from Hungary pushing through 
Austria. 

According to Soviet doctrine, the above 
scenario would be applicable for opera- 
tions either with or without nuclear 
weapons; the primary differences would be 
in the rate of advance and the density of 
units in the axes of attack. Under nuclear 
conditions, the rate of advance would be 
faster, and the units would be more 
dispersed to increase the width of the axes. 
By Turbiville’s calculations, using Soviet 
planning factors, “with nonnuclear rates 
of advance, the GSFG Front would be 
expected to reach the Channel in about two 
weeks.’”!9 


Soviet echelon doctrine 


The Soviet operational doctrine for the 
employment of ground forces reflects a 
Soviet preoccupation with offensive opera- 
tions.?° It is assumed they will take the 
offensive immediately on the outbreak of 
hostilities. Their basic principles for the 
offensive are surprise, superior firepower, 
speed and maneuverability, and con- 
tinuous operations. Tactically, the empha- 
sis is on breakthrough, penetration, and 
envelopment—both close and deep. Inte- 
gral to Soviet operational (front or army 





level) and tactical (divisional level and 
below) doctrine is their employment of 
echelons. 

All major Soviet ground elements deploy 
in echelons. One-half to two-thirds of a 
unit’s total strength is assigned to the first 
echelon; it is the main attacking force and 
is assigned the immediate or initial 
objective. The second echelon is assigned 
the subsequent objective or other desig- 
nated tasks. According to U.S. Army FM 
30-40, “there is no U.S. Army equivalent to 
the second echelon.’’?! However, the 
preplanned and prompt commitment of 
reserves is essentially the same thing. The 
Soviet Army may employ “the reserve” 
also. The essential distinction between the 
second echelon and the reserve can be 
found in Sidorenko’s The Offensive: 


The distinction of the second echelon 
from the reserve was that it was created 
ahead of time with a precisely defined 
mission—to intensify the force of attack 
of troops of the first echelon from a 
specific position and exploit success in 
depth.”? 


Thus, “the mission is given to the second 
echelon at the same time as it is to the first 
echelon,” whereas “‘the combat mission is 
assigned to the reserve as it is com- 
mitted.2* The mission of the first echelon is 
to weaken and break through the frontline 
enemy defenses. The second echelon 
mission is to complete the breakthrough 
and exploit this breach by passing on into 
the depths of the enemy position to 
complete his destruction and engage the 
enemy reserves before they can reinforce 
the defenders or organize a second line of 
defense. According to Sidorenko, it is 
preferred to commit the second echelons 
and reserves “into the intervals between”’ 
the first echelon units “or from behind 
their flanks,’ to prevent mixing and 
overcrowding. “The commitment of fresh 
forces” from the rear by “leapfrogging 
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over the first echelon” is considered 
“extremely disadvantageous,” although it 
could be used “if circumstances forced 
it.”*4 Sidorenko stresses that timing in the 
attack by the second echelon is important; 
they learned in the “Great Patriotic War” 
that 


...second echelons were the basic means 
of exploiting success and conducting an 
attack at high rates and to a great depth. 
Where they were weak or were not 
committed in time, the attack developed 
not only slowly, but even died down.?° 


Two echelons are normally employed at 
regiment and above, but divisions may be 
formed by the army into three echelons. 
Battalions and below normally form their 
subunits into single echelons, although 
battalions may form their companies into 
two echelons. If the battalion is formed in 
two echelons, then according to Sidorenko, 
the company of the second echelon of the 
battalion will usually move during an 
attack at a distance of 1 to 3 kilometers 
behind the companies of the first eche- 
lon.2® A division might advance on one or 





two axes on a front of five or six miles, but 
extended to a depth of 30 miles or more, 
and then concentrate the width of the front 
to perhaps two miles at the point of 
breakthrough. The four or five divisions of 
the army assigned the mission of break- 
through would advance on a width of front 
of perhaps only 20 miles.?’ 

In sum, and by way of analogy, the 
Soviet employment of echelons can be 
compared to a running play through the 
line in football, and if three echelons were 
employed, the second echelon role is 
analogous to that of a blocking back 
engaging the linebackers, while the ball 
carrier drives for the “objective of the 
day.” But the uniqueness of the Soviet 
second echelon should not be exaggerated: 
itis simply the reserve force of at least one- 
third strength of the unit, with its mission 
assigned at the same time as the mission of 
the forces on the front line, and that 
mission normally being to penetrate deep 
on the main axis and engage the enemy 
reserves. This same description can be 
applied to Western army doctrine for the 
offensive and, in particular, for exploita- 
tion operations.”° The primary distinction, 
then, between Western and Soviet doctrine 
is that the latter is blatantly and aggres- 
sively offensive; instead of waiting to 
commit the reserves when and where 
success develops, they intend to ensure 
success by planning where they will 
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develop it with the reserve (“‘second 
echelon”) commitment. 


implications for air doctrine 


In an article in Air Force Magazine in 
1976, the Warsaw Pact threat drew the 
attention of Edgar Ulsamer. After noting 
the “vast numerical superiority” of the 
Warsaw Pact over NATO forces, Ulsamer 
continued: 


Compounding the problem of numbers 
is the likelihood that Pact forces would be 
used in blitzkrieg fashion along a narrow 
front, with a strong assault echelon 
opening the way for one or more follow-on 
echelons. To counter that strategy, US 
and other NATO forces would have to 
concentrate their forces at the point of 
major attack.... 

If intelligence is right [with timely 
warning], NATO ground forces could 
achieve local superiority against the first 
assault echelon. The second, equally 
decisive, “if’’ is whether US and other 
NATO tactical airpower would be able to 
deal with the Pact’s second echelon before 
it could engage NATO ground forces at 
the forward edge of the battle area. This, 
then, leads to the third requirement for a 
successful defense by NATO forces—the 
rapid achievement of local air superiority 
over the main battle area to permit air 
interdictions of Pact follow-on attacks.?9 


The above lengthy but pithy quote 
concisely illuminates three aspects of the 
problem with significance for air doctrine: 





(1) the need to concentrate our forces 
quickly at the point of major attack, an 
ability ensured through the centralized 


control of air power, including close air 
support; (2) the need for priority on the 
timely interdiction of the Pact reserves or 
follow-on echelons, and (3) the prerequisite 
need for gaining the degree of local 1ir 
superiority over the battle area required to 
enable both interdiction and close air 
support operations. This third point 
relates to the main thrust of this article, 
but it is necessary momentarily to divert 
and address the second. 

Unfortunately, the long, unconven- 
tional war in Southeast Asia has produced 
a habit of thinking of the interdiction 
mission as only a logistics curtailment 
operation. The absence of visible enemy 
combat formations employing the weap- 
ons and tactics of conventional warfare 
has apparently dimmed our doctrinal 
memories. Thus, we presently see a spate 
of writers who find the term “interdiction” 
inadequate to express themselves. For 
example, ina 1977 article in Air University 
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Review, an author responding to the cited 
Ulsamer article found the “interdiction 
mission” inadequate to encompass at- 
tacks against the “second echelon.” He 
substituted the term “battlefield inter- 
diction mission,” and defined it thus: 


The term “battlefield” interdiction used 
in this article refers to that portion of the 
air interdiction function described above 
(i.e., ground attack in support of friendly 
ground forces beyond the range of 
weapons organic to those’ ground 
forces).°" 

The dividing line between close air 
support and interdiction has always been 
the fire support coordination line (FSCL). 
(The FSCL was originally called the 
“bomb safety line.) A recheck of the 
doctrinal manual, AFM 2-1, 2 May 1969, 
revealed the following first two sentences 
in the chapter on interdiction: 


Air interdiction operations are conducted 
to destroy, neutralize, or delay the 
enemy’s military potential before it can be 
brought to bear effectively against 
friendly forces. Detailed integration of 
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each air mission with the fire and 
movement of friendly forces is not 
required because such strikes are con- 
ducted beyond the fire support coordina- 
tion line.*! 


The above classic definition of the 
interdiction mission appears completely 
adequate to encompass the interdiction of 
the ‘“‘second echelon.”’ However, a check of 
the chapter of AFM 2-1 entitled “The 
Employment of Tactical Air Forces”’ 
revealed serious trouble. In the first 
paragraph, entitled “Employment Tasks,” 
this statement introduces a listing of the 
tasks: 

While changes in the scope or intensity of 
conflict may alter the tactics used, the 
doctrine for employment of tactical air 
forces and the basic tasks to be achieved 
remains constant. Tactical air forces are 
employed in the following tasks.** 


The four tasks are then listed (condensed 
here for brevity): (1) air superiority, (2) 
close air support, (3) “the isolation of 
enemy air and surface forces from their 
sources of supply,” and (4) strategic 
offensive operations. Amazingly, the 
interdiction of enemy combat forces has 
been deleted from the “basic task” of 
interdiction in an official doctrinal man- 
ual. 

A review of the latest draft of the new 
AFM 1-1, Basic Doctrine, to be published 


in 1978, then revealed what appears to be 
an epidemic. The page on air interdiction 
includes this statement: 


That part of the air interdiction campaign 
which may have a direct or near-term 
effect upon surface operations is some- 
times referred to as battlefield inter- 
diction. This part of the interdiction effort 
must be coordinated with the ground 
commanders’ fire support and maneuver 
plan.** 


Thus, our own proposed basic doctrine 
has broken off a piece of the interdiction 
mission, given it a separate title, and then 
essentially applied to it the definition of 
close air support in requiring it to be 
coordinated with the ground commander’s 
fire and maneuver! 

We clearly and urgently need to re- 
establish the classic definition of the 
interdiction mission to include offensive 
air action against both the enemy’s forces 
and logistics. A good starting point would 
be the brief definition of the air inter- 
diction mission in the War Department 
Field Manual FM 100-20, 21 July 1943: “To 
prevent the movement of hostile troops 
and supplies into the theater of operations 
or within the theater.”** We can then 
progress to the classic words in the current 
AFM 2-1 quoted earlier(note 31), which are 
completely satisfactory as long as the 
meaning of “the enemy’s military poten- 





tial’ is not confused to the extent of 
dropping the enemy’s combat forces from 
his potential. We further should spe- 
cifically stop the fragmentation of the 
interdiction mission. There is no need to 
fragment it, and the results could be 
degrading not only to the clarity of roles 
and missions but, more important, to 
combat effectiveness. As always, and still 
in current doctrine, the interdiction 
mission starts where the close air support 
mission ends: at the fire support coordina- 
tion line. If an official need is felt to 
distinguish “force’’ interdiction from 
“logistics or communications’’ inter- 
diction, then any subdefinitions of the 
mission should be along those lines. In 
fact, a firm dual-component definition of 
the mission (“forces and logistics’ vice 
“pnotential”) might be constructive, in view 
of the apparent tendency to drop “force 
interdiction” from the current popular 
conception. And the characteristic of 
proximity should be handled with the 
descriptive terms of “deep” or “shallow’— 
both in relation to the FSCL. 

For those who may be concerned about 
the abil‘ty to strike the follow-on Pact 
echelons without the need for cumber- 
some—and perhaps degrading—coordina- 
tion and clearance by the ground com- 
mander, be reminded that the FSCL is set 
by the ground commander in coordination 
with the air commander. Its location can 
be optimized to maximize the combined 
effect of both artillery and air, and itcan be 
changed on short notice, as the situation 
dictates. The Pact forces or “echelons” 
beyond the FSCL can be freely interdicted 
without the need for constant air-ground 
coordination. The Pact forces or “eche- 
lons” between the FSCL and the forward 
edge of the battle area (FEBA) can only be 
attacked within the framework of the close 
air support system and whatever coordi- 
nation procedures and rules of engage- 
ment are operative within the system at 





that time. Separating close air support and 
interdiction operations on the battlefield is 
relatively simple; performing either one 
effectively without a degree of local air 
superiority would be difficult, or worse. 


The Offensive Air Defense: 
Total Offense 


The equipping of the air defense troops 
with modern armament permits organ- 
izing an antiaircraft defense which is 
capable of assuring the attacking troops 
freedom of maneuver and combat and 
repelling enemy air strikes and thereby 
creating the necessary conditions for the 
successful conduct of the offensive.’ 


A. A. Sidorenko 


Moscow 1970 


By Soviet doctrine, “every chast’ [regi- 
ment] and podrazdeleniye [battalion, 
company, platoon and squad] must be 
capable of fighting the air enemy under 
any conditions regardless of whether they 
are in the zone of air defense cover of the 
senior commander or not.’”** Further, their 
doctrine of the aggressive, high-speed 
offensive requires that “all troop ele- 
ments” participate equally in “a uniform 
and simultaneous process of struggle 
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against the ground and air enemy.” In 
other words, the so-called air defense 
weapons are actually considered to be 
offensive weapons, and they form “an 
inalienable part of the troop combat 
formation of any scale.’ We therefore 
find modern, specialized antiaircraft 
weapons at every level in the Soviet field 
army—from squad to army; and their 
doctrine for employment is offensive, 
resulting in a concept of offensive air 
defense,'* or total offense. 


offensive air defense 

order of battle 

The total number, variety, and the dis- 
persed array of offensive air defense 


Tabk 
battlefield air 


Il. Typical Soviet army area 
defense weapons 


units 
(batteries) 


weapon 
SA-2 
SA-4 
SA-6 


type 
SAM 3 
SAM 9 
SAM 5 


SA-7 SAM 


SA-8 SAM 5* 


SA-9 SAM 


S-60 57mm 

AAA 23 
twin 57mm 

AAA 6 
twin 23mm 

AAA 19 
quad 23mm 

AAA 32 


SU-57-2 
ZSU-23-2 


ZSU-23-4 


Sources: 


in rifle companies 


(OAD) weapons in the Soviet field army is 
indeed impressive. An example of the OAD 
order of battle (OB) of a typical Soviet 
army of three to four divisions is shown in 
Table II. The numbers of units depicted 
dates from 1975, so any error would 
probably be on the low side (except, 
possibly, for the towed weapons, SA-2, SA- 
60, and ZSU-23-2, which probably are 
being supplanted by modern self-propelled 
replacements). Since most of the weapons 
are organic to a division (excepting SA-2 
and SA-4), an army comprised of five, six, 
or seven divisions (as in the GSFG) would 
have proportionately more weapons in its 
area. Also, keep in mind that the OB is for 
only one army. The FEBA in West 
Germany, as depicted in the postulated 


effective slant effective 
range altitude 


25km 
24km 
90m- 
10,000m 
45m- 
3000m 
50m- 
10,000m 
45m- 
6000m 


launcher 
vehicles 


18 45km 
27 70km 
15 30km 
3.5km 
20° 15km 


256°" 7km 


138 4000m 
36*** 4000m 
me 2500m 


128 2600m 


Unless otherwise noted below, all data are from FM100-5 Operations, Department of the Army, 1 July 
1976, p. 8-3, and Understanding Soviet Military Developments (AST-1100s-100-77), AC of S for 
Intelligence, Department of the Army, Washington, GPO, 1977 pp. 65-68; in all cases the ranges and 


altitudes are from the latter 


*Jonn Erickson, USS/ Report 76-2, p. 38 


“international Defense Review (IDR). April 1975, p. 183 reported the 64 “troops” (batteries) of SA-9 
launcher vehicles; /DR, December 1975, p. 804, reported four SA-9 vehicles per battery. Electronic 
Warfare, May/June 1977, p.54, reported the Gun Dish fire control radar recently added to the SA-9 BRDM 


vehicle 





invasion scenario in Figure 1, would be 
faced with at least six armies, probably 
seven, and possibly eight to ten armies in 
the first echelon. 

The organic assignment of the OAD 
weapons starts at the squad level in the 
motorized rifle units; each squad of nine 
infantrymen has an “AA gunner’? 
member with an SA-7 launcher. This 
means that each squad vehicle, or every 
“infantry fighting vehicle” (IFV)*’ con- 
tains an SA-7, and the “‘AA gunners” are 
trained to fire f1om the vehicle on the move 
(but they must open their hatch and stand 
up to do so). Since there are 28 IFVs in a 
standard three-company motorized rifle 
battalion, that yields 28 SA-7s in each 
battalion. 

Soviet regiments, both motorized rifle 
and tank, have their own batteries of self- 
propelled ZSU-23-4 and mobile SA-9. The 
OAD weapons of the regiment are de- 
ployed to cover the battalions of that 
regiment. ZSU-23-4 mounts are organized 
and operate as either “platoons” of four or 


“sections” of two,*! and can be expected to 
operate in conjunction with an equivalent 
unit of SA-9 vehicles.*2 A forward detach- 
ment or advance guard battalion will 
usually be reinforced with an attached 
ZSU-23-4 platoon. The ZSU-23-4 mounts 
can be expected to be positioned 500-2000 
meters behind the leading tanks in the 
front echelon.** 

Every Soviet division has its own 
antiaircraft regiment of 57mm AA guns, 
SA-6 and SA-8 missiles. Both of these SAM 
systems are self-propelled and employ 
radar guidance. The SA-8 is completely 
self-contained, with its own acquisition, 
tracking, and guidance radars mounted on 
the amphibious vehicle along with its four 
missiles. 

The Soviet army has its own SA-2 and 
SA-4 regiments with which it provides 
high altitude and long-range protection to 
its own headquarters and subordinate 
divisions and units. An example of the 
deployment of all these missile systems in 
the army area and a vertical cross section 
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of their lethal envelopes is depicted in 
Figure 2. The FEBA in Figure 2 represents 
the East German border, and when the 
army advances, the SA-2 envelopes will be 
left behind, but the deeper deployed SA-4 


batteries (envelopes not depicted) will 
advance with the army and continue to 
provide the same high-altitude coverage. 
The SA-4 missiles are mounted on a 
tracked launcher vehicle and, depending 


Figure 2. Typical Soviet army area battlefield missile air 
defenses. Shoulder-fired and vehicle-mounted launchers 
common to all of these units provide dense cov- 
erage from the front lines throughout the army area. 


90 





thousands feet 














10 0 10 
FEBA 
kilometers 

10 





kilometers 

















legend 
A SA-4 

9 batteries 
A SA-8 

5 batteries 


O SA-2 

3 batteries 
@ SA-6 

5 batteries 





Sources: U.S. Army FM 100-5, p. 8-3 


John Erickson, USS/ Report 76-2, pp. 38 and 46; 

Understanding Soviet Military Developments, Department of the Army, 
1977, pp. 65-67 

the maximum ranges and effective altitudes are from the latter 





on their placement in the combat for- 
mation, will project their lethal envelopes 
over 50 kilometers ahead of the attacking 
army and over 70,000 feet above it. 


ground power control of the air 


While in the past, the primary “means of 
troop air defense” was the “fighter- 
interceptor,’’ augmented by AAA, Si- 
dorenko states that the means of troop air 
defense are now “qualitatively different”; 
he reports their “basis” is now the SAM 
and AAA, which only “coordinate” with 
the fighter-interceptors.*‘ Colin Gray, 
previously on the staff of the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies and pres- 
ently with the Hudson Institute, noted in 
an article in 1977 that the Soviet SAM and 
AAA forces posed immense problems for 
themselves in air battle management and 
threatened a high kill rate on their own 
frontal aviation (FA). Mr. Gray then 
continued: 
...it is probably correct to claim that in 
many instances FA will be posed as 
many, if not more, problems by the 
impressive organic air defenses of the 
Soviet Ground Forces as by NATO air 
defenses. Soviet air doctrine attempts to 
minimize these problems by prescribing 
that interceptors operate only above 
10,000 feet.*® 


This type of employment doctrine was 
sampled over North Vietnam where the 
integrated air defense system worked a 
“division of labor” between the MiGs, 
SAMs, and AAA. It appears to be a 
practical doctrine for the Soviet armies 
and their frontal aviation in Central 
Europe, in view of the impressive capa- 
bilities outlined previously. Thus, it is 
probable that the Soviet ground forces 
have assumed responsibility for the air 
superiority mission up to a “fire coordi- 
nation altitude” such as 10,000 feet. Above 
that altitude they would only engage after 


ZSU-57-2 


coordinating with fighter aviation. 

To realize the magnitude of this Soviet 
ground force “air threat,” it may be useful 
to relate the number of weapon launchers 
bearing on the army’s air space to an 
equivalent number of air superiority 
fighters. First, taking only the mobile, 
radar guided (all weather) SAM vehicles 
(SA-4: 2 launchers; SA-6: 3 launchers; SA- 
8: 4 launchers), and then using only the 
numbers of vehicles depicted in Table II, 
we find that those SAM systems equate to 
45 F-15 fighters with four radar missiles 
each. And that means 45 F-15s overhead 
100 percent of the time to equal the effect. 
Since there would be at least six armies 
along the FEBA, that translates to 270 F- 
15s overhead 100 percent of the time.*® 
Next, taking the mobile infrared (IR) 
(visual limits) SAM vehicles (SA-9: 4 
launchers) and the number of vehicles 
depicted in Table II, that equates to 512 F- 
16s in the “air superiority configuration” 
with two JR missiles each! Again, six 
armies worth equates to 3072 F-16s 
overhead 100 percent of the time; and we 
have not even included the SA-7 or AAA!*? 

Certainly, many of the SAMs will miss 
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their target, but not every F-15 that takes 
off will come back with four kills—or every 
F-16 with two. And, of course, both fighters 
have a cannon—but do we need to add up 
and compare the AAA? This is obviously 
not an attempted cost-effectiveness com- 
parison—it is a case of “apples and 
oranges.” The SAMs can perform no other 
mission, and they are cursed with that 
limitation of ground forces—they are of no 
value to anybody except those under their 
static limited-range envelope. If we 
destroy all the air defenses of a sister army 
100 kilometers away, then this army’s 
weapons are of no use whatsoever to the 
other army. But that is of no matter to this 
army’s commander—he wants that offen- 
sive air defense system for only one 
mission, and he wants it right where it is. 
Yes, because of their limited range and 
static position, we—NATO air power—can 
easily avoid them by staying out of range. 
The Soviet commander will be happy if we 
avoid them that way all the way to the 
English Channel. 


A Matter for Air Doctrine 


That, then, is the crux of the matter—we 
must penetrate those envelopes to be 
effective. A standoff strike capability 


BMP infantry fighting vehicle 


would be nice to have: something that can 
hit moving point targets with a high kill 
probability through a low overcast with 
reduced visibility. That is the weather in 
Germany most of the time. But as of 
today—and tomorrow—we still need to 
penetrate for a visual attack. Yes, we can 
penetrate at very low altitude and avoid 
many of the SAMs; if we train above 100 
feet we are not yet realistic. But what about 
the quad-23mm with the Gun Dish radar? 
It is the most effective of all. Since we 
cannot avoid enough, we must either 
suppress or destroy, or both. 

If the primary objective of our par- 
ticipation in the postulated war in Central 
Europe is to stop the Warsaw Pact tanks 
short of the English Channel—and as far 
east as possible—then our situation will be 
similar to the Israelis in 1973. We will not 
have time for deep interdiction and deep 
counterair strikes. We must concentrate 
our forces against the main attack—both 
close air support on the spearhead and 
interdiction on the spear shaft. But if the 
interdiction effort against the reserves and 
subsequent echelons is to be effective— 
and the close air support also—then we 
must achieve the degree of local air 
superiority required. As cited earlier from 
the NATO air doctrine: 





git 
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.. counterair operations may demand the 
highest priority of all air operations 
whenever enemy airpower presents a 
significant threat. 

This threat to our control of the air 
certainly constitutes a “significant 
threat,” but it is not “enemy air power’; it 
is enemy “ground power” control of the air. 
If our air superiority force is to engage the 
primary threat to our control of the air— 
that most directly affecting our war 
objective—then, in theory, our F-15 force 
should be down attacking “tanks” (SAM 
and AAA chassis), or at least whatever 
portion of the F-15 fleet is not required, at 
any moment, to defend our vital installa- 
tions. Absurd? Then what? Let’s look at 
AFM 2-1 in the “Counter Air Operations” 
chapter. Under “types of missions,” it lists 
six: (1) counterair strikes, (2) fighter 
sweeps, (3) screens, (4) combat air patrol, 
(5) air escort, and (6) air intercept. The 
closest we can come to our present problem 
is in the first, “counterair strikes”: 


These missions involve offensive strikes 
against surface targets of the enemy 
airpower complex. The objective is to 
establish early air superiority by denying 
the enemy full use of his bases, aircraft, 
air defense weapons and control systems. 
Both offensive and defensive systems are 
targets for attack; however, offensive 
systems should normally have the high- 
est target priority.*® 


We need to redefine, in our doctrine, the 
enemy’s ground force air defenses in line 
with the concept of offensive air defense 
presented herein. Then the primary threat 
to our top priority air operations may fit 
our doctrinal habits of thinking and 
receive its due priority. Then resources and 
capability might follow. Let’s assume fora 
moment that we have developed and 
deployed a counterair system with the 
capability to effectively suppress and 
destroy the Pact offensive air defenses.*® 
The A-10s can now have a tank “turkey- 


shoot’? throughout the depth of the 
attacking armies. Any aircraft airborne 
that can hit a tank with ordnance that will 
kill it can join in. But nearly half of those 
armored vehicles attacking are motorized 
rifle squads in BMP IFVs. The BMP is 
thin-skinned, and even the F-15—or any 
other fighter—could join in with its-20mm 
(if the ‘aircraft versus aircraft’ role 
demands allowed). Once the Pact tanks 
were stripped of their protective infantry, 
the tanks would be easy prey for the NATO 
infantry and armor with antitank weap- 
ons. And NATO air power could then turn 
its attention to defeating the Pact’s air 
power in detail—in accordance with our 
stereotyped counterair doctrine. It would 
almost certainly be a more comfortable 
feeling to be able to fit our action to our 
thinking. 


THis article has intentionally avoided 
drawing any specific conclusions or 
making any specific recommendations 
concerning hardware for the counterair 
problem addressed. The author doubts he 
has yet given the subject enough thought. 
But he hopes his effort will contribute to 
the digestive process of his profession— 
digesting the implications of the new 
“machine gun.” 


Air War College 
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The thrust of the report is that the Russian Bear, besides being 


N 24 January 1977, the Senate 
OC) Armed Services Committee pub- 
lished a report by Senator Sam 
Nunn (D-Georgia) and Senator Dewey 


Bartlett (R-Oklahoma) entitled NATOand 


the New Soviet Threat. The senators 
apparently had substantial assistance in 
its preparation from Lieutenant General 
James F. Hollingsworth, U.S. Army 
(Retired). The report is based at least in 
part on a previous report prepared for the 
Senate Armed Services Committee by 
General Hollingsworth prior to his retire- 
ment.! 


nine feet tall and rising, can now get 
up to full speed from a standing start 
with hardly a warning twitch. 


THE 
NUNN-BARTLETT 


REPORT 


a realistic 
prescription 
for NATO? 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
RICHARD J. STACHURSKI 


The thrust of the report is that the 
Russian Bear, besides being nine feet tall 
and rising, can now get up to full speed 
from a standing start with hardly a 
warning twitch. In fact, say the authors, 
“Soviet forces deployed in Eastern Europe 
now possess the ability to launch a 
potentially devastating conventional 
attack in Central Europe with little 
warning.” 

In support of this assertion, the report 
points out that the Soviets have expanded 
and modernized their ground forces and 
simultaneously transformed their frontal 
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aviation from a defensive force into a 
potent offensive arm. The quantitative 
expansion of the Soviet forces has been 
accompanied by a sweeping moderni- 
zation of those forces designed to increase 
“the capacity to wage successfully the 
kind of blitzkrieg called for in Soviet 
doctrine.’ 

The total effect of these Soviet expan- 
sion and modernization efforts has been to 
confront NATO forces in the Central 
Region with five Soviet armies that can 
move directly to the attack without 
reinforcement. These armies, it has been 
estimated, could sustain multiple axes of 
advance at rates of 20-40 kilometers a day. 

To NATO this means trouble since, as 
the Nunn-Bartlett report points out, the 
Soviet posture changes are specifically 
designed to exploit the political and 
military weaknesses of NATO’s current 
strategy of flexible response.‘ This strat- 
egy calls for the development of sufficient 
capability at the strategic nuclear, theater 
nuclear, and conventional! levels to deter 
and, if necessary, defeat Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

A basic underiying tenet of flexible 
response is the concept of forward de- 
fense—the notion that a conventional 
defense must be established as far forward 
as possible along the NATO-Pact border. 
Obviously, the need for a forward defense 
and the dependence of the defensive battle 
on overseas reinforcements are the areas 
of vulnerability threatened by the Soviets’ 
newly developed capability to launch a 
major assault with little prior warning. 


The Nunn-Bartlett Prescription 


What should we do to counter the 
menace of the high-speed Russian Bear? 
The Nunn-Bartlett report proposes a series 
of steps to be taken. First, on the political 
side, the senators recommend that a 


conference of key NATO military and 
political leaders be convened to develop 
“ways to speed up the political decisions 
required to meet unexpected Warsaw Pact 
mobilization.” 

On the military side, a list of eight 
essential tasks is presented. First, say the 
authors, “current U.S. force planning 
assumptions as to the prior warning time 
and likely duration of a future conflict in 
Europe must be revised.’ 

Second, “current postural deficiencies 
which threatened NATO’s ability to 
conduct a successful forward defense 
should be corrected with the aim of 
permitting the alliance to wage the main 
defense battle close to the inter-German 
border.’ Specifically, the ‘‘covering”’ 
forces facing potential Pact invasion 
points “should be strengthened to the 
degree necessary to compel the Pact forces 
to deploy for major battle before they enter 
NATO territory.’”* To accomplish this 
strengthening, NATO forces currently 
deployed in the Central Region must be 
shifted to the east and north, with some 
units currently deployed along or west of 
the Rhine being moved forward to as- 
signed wartime positions. 

Third, according to the report, NATO 
forces must be provided with more artil- 
lery, antitank, and air defense systems. 
Fourth, ammunition stocks must be 
increased, with priority on increasing 
artillery allocations from 55 up to 350 
rounds per tube per day.° 


In addition to these first four steps, the 
combat readiness of deployed forces must 
be improved. Air defense must also be 
improved by better integration of existing 
assets. The NATO command and control 
system must be upgraded, particularly by 
the addition of the Airborne Warning and 
Control System. The capability for rapid 
transfer of U.S. and British reinforce- 
ments to the Central Region must be 





enhanced, and finally, “interoperability of 
arms and equipment within the Alliance 
must be relentlessly pursued.”!° 


Problems with the Prescription 


The political and military measures 
proposed in the Nunn-Bartlett report, 
particularly the redeployment of forces to 
eastern and northern Germany, represent 
a continuing endorsement of the NATO 
forward defense concept. In fact, it can be 
argued that the prescribed measures 
represent proposals for a strategy for 
NATO similar to that proposed by General 
Hollingsworth for the defense of South 
Korea. Regarding Korea, General Hol- 
lingsworth insisted that the notion of 
trading space for time be discarded in 
favor of blunting a North Korean invasion 
with firepower and then carrying the 
battle into North Korean territory. 

Can the same type of “positive think- 
ing” applicable to the narrow confines of 
the Korean peninsula be transferred to 
Europe? Can a Soviet thrust be blunted at 
the border by strengthened NATO “cover- 
ing” forces and then cut off by a drive 
eastward to the Elbe? 

Maybe so! But there are some factors 
that perhaps should be considered before 
we start a redeployment of NATO forces to 
the eastern and northern regions of 
Germany. For example, even in the 
confines of Western Europe, the Soviets 
retain strategic flexibility that may make 
forward eastern-oriented deployments 
dangerous. 

Suppose, for example, that the Soviets 
have their own editions of Liddell Hart 
and will forswear the “direct approach”’ to 
NATO’s demise across the North German 
plain in the direction of Antwerp. Instead, 
that they opt for the “‘indirect approach” 
and search for the “joint” in NATO’s 
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defenses. Where might they find it? The 
answer may well vary with the circum- 
stances of the time, but France might bea 
good place to look in view of her tentative 
relations with the alliance. 


Consider the following scenario. The 
Soviets, intent on an attack on the 
alliance, provoke or stage an incident 
involving the French government. In a 
secret ultimatum, they demand passage 
for their forces across southern Germany 
and maintain that they seek only redress 
from the French. The NATO allies, seeing 
an obvious ploy, choose to resist. The 
Soviets on crossing the German border 
attempt a psychological dislocation of the 
alliance by playing on traditional Franco- 
German enmity and loudly propagan- 
dizing their basic friendly intent toward 
the Germans. 


Such a maneuver may seem far-fetched, 
but so did the Berlin-Moscow Pact prior to 
World War II. It does have the distinct 
advantage, as did Sherman’s drive to the 
sea, of continuously threatening multiple 
objectives. Will the Soviets turn north or 
continue west against the French border? 
Once inside France, will they drive toward 
Paris or press on, a la Guderian, to the sea 
and the Low Countries to sever NATO’s 
sea lines of communication? Far-fetched? 
Perhaps, but it is 500 miles from Switzer- 
land to the North Sea, and the Soviets do 
have a degree of flexibility that would 
place a premium on NATO’s maintenance 
of centrally located, highly mobile strike 
forces. 

Even if the ‘direct approach” across the 
north German plain is considered in- 
finitely more likely than the foregoing 
scenario, both the Nunn-Bartlett forward 
deployment prescription and the concept 
of forward defense require examination. 


Consider the following factors. 


e First, Soviet numerical superiority 
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in the Central Region is universally 
granted. 

e Second, these numerically superior 
forces have been specifically trained to 
pursue a blitzkrieg doctrine of the kind 
postulated in Fuller’s Plan 1919 and later 
perfected by the German Wehrmacht. The 
emphasis is not on gaining or holding 
terrain, or even on the destruction of the 
enemy force. The objective is instead to 
strike deep into the enemy’s rear to 
demoralize, dislocate, and hopefully defeat 
him without even deploying for a major 
encounter. 

e Third, if the Nunn-Bartlett thesis is 
correct, the Soviets will be able to come 
very close to complete strategic surprise, 
launching their assault with little warn- 
ning. Certainly they will achieve a 
considerable degree of tactical surprise, 
massing overwhelming force at points of 
their choosing in order to force initial 
breakthroughs. 

e Finally, keep in mind that the north 
German plain is no longer a vast agri- 
cultural openness. Urban areas such as 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Géttingen are 
constantly expanding. These cities will be 
the logical target of any Soviet break- 
through. Their occupation has political 
value, and it denies NATO the nuclear 
option. These cities, also, constitute gaps 
in the NATO defense. They are not 
considered acceptable battlegrounds by 
the alliance, and training for urban 
warfare is therefore minimal.!! 


Oe ane DOES all this add up to? 
In sum it is an extremely high probability 
of a Soviet breakthrough along the inter- 
German border. The effect of deploying 
troops too far forward in the face of sucha 
probability is simply to increase the size of 
the force encircled by the Soviet armored 
pincers. The Soviets are quite familiar 


with the phenomenon. The creation of 
great pockets on the Eastern Front gave 
them an object lesson in the error of 
deploying too far forward and then 
committing reserves in an attempt to hold 
as much territory as possible.'” 


The Nunn-Bartlett report would perhaps 
have done more service to the alliance if it 
had placed greater emphasis on the 
creation of a mobile defense in depth. At 
one point, the report says that “Corrective 
action in this regard should not be 
misinterpreted as a call for the creation of 
a Maginot Line along the inter-German 
border at the expense of powerful active 
forces withheld in the rear as a flexible 
reserve.” But, the same paragraph con- 
tinues “It is a call, however, for a shift in 
the weight of NATO’s combat firepower 
deployed in the Central Region to the east 
and to the north.”!* 


A shift in emphasis to the creation of a 
series of strong points supported by 
artillery and mechanized counterattack 
forces might be more appropriate. The 
very existence of such strong points serves 
as a deterrent to execution of a classical 
blitzkrieg thrust. The enemy knows that 
he must reduce them or run the risk of 
counterthrusts that will cut his communi- 
cations and isolate his armored spear- 
head. The alliance should prepare such 
strong points and ensure the effectiveness 
of their counterattack forces by replacing 
their “leg” infantry divisions with mech- 
anized infantry as rapidly as possible. 
These forces should be provided with a 
mechanized combat infantry vehicle and 
supported by self-propelled artillery as 
well as armored launching vehicles for 
antitank missiles such as the tube- 
launched, optically-tracked, wire-guided 
(TOW), two-stage missile. 

On the strategic level, instead of endors- 


ing the current NATO concept of forward 
defense and attempting to maintain a 





tactical nuclear option that probably does 
not exist anyway, Senators Nunn and 
Bartlett should have stressed the ugly but 
likely prospect of a Soviet breakthrough 
and penetration. The truth is that the 
Soviets have everything going for them in 
this regard. They have the numbers, the 
equipment, and the doctrine. What’s more, 
they will almost certainly have the 
initiative. The allied game has to be one of 
holding the shoulders of the breakthrough 
and then isolating the Soviet spearheads 
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with fast-moving, mechanized counter- 
attacks. 

In short, the facts presented in the 
Nunn-Bartlett report should give rise to an 
examination of both the strategy and 
deployment of NATO forces. But these 
same facts also support alternatives other 
than those prescribed by the senators, and 
these, too, should be considered before a 
definitive course is selected for the NATO 
alliance. 
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What a society gets in its armed services is exactly what it 
asks for, no more and no less. What it asks for tends to be a 
reflection of what it is. When a country looks at its fighting 
forces it is looking in a mirror: if the mirror is a true one the 
face that it sees there will be its own. 
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HE Middle East War in October 1973 

caused a military controversy that 

continues today unabated. The 
enormous losses suffered by Israeli ar- 
moured and air force units at the hands of 
Arab soldiers equipped with missiles 
indicated to many military experts that 
the advantage of war had conclusively 
shifted from offensive to defensive forces. ! 
Particularly, the lessons drawn from those 
battles seemed to challenge the effec- 
tiveness of tactical air power over the 
battlefield.2. With the superbly demon- 
strated effectiveness of modern defensive 
weapons, argued the pundits, the United 
States Air Force will need to reconsider its 
whole concept of air superiority and its 
ability to counter the threat of modern 
battlefield defenses.* In light of the lessons 
learned from the Yom Kippur War, defense 
suppression must now be elevated to rank 
with air superiority, interdiction, and close 
air support as one of the basic missions of 
tactical air forces. The acceptance of the 
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short war philosophy influenced by the 
events of Yom Kippur has kept this 
problem at the forefront of military 
debate.‘ This article discusses the validity 
of defense suppression as a basic mission 
for tactical air power. 


Air Force missions 


The principles for the employment of air 
power were developed and proved through 
two world wars and other conflicts. The 
intrinsic nature of air power allows its user 
to concentrate forces rapidly and exploit 
the element of surprise. Above all, aero- 
space forces possess the greatest capa- 
bility to seize the initiative and strike atan 
enemy at any desired place and location. 
The basic missions of tactical air forces 
were developed from these capabilities. 
Within this framework these missions are 
defined as: 


e Counter air operations to gain air 
superiority, 








e Air interdiction to seal off the 
battlefield, 

e Close air support involving the 
integration of air forces with the fire and 
maneuver of ground forces, 

e Air defense, 

e Air surveillance and reconnais- 
sance, 

e Airlift, and 

e Special operations.® 


Their successful execution depends on 
combat support operations, including 
aerial refueling and electronic counter- 
measures.’ 


The first four missions involve offensive 
operations by tactical aircraft. By defi- 
nition, each of these tasks involves attack 
on an enemy’s offensive capability. For 
example, counter air operations are 
accomplished by destroying, or at least 
neutralizing, an enemy’s air offensive and 
defensive capability. If the freedom of 
action of friendly air forces is challenged 
by enemy air defenses, suppression of the 
latter becomes part of the counter air 
battle. This means neutralization of 
enemy antiaircraft gun and missile 
defenses and the destruction of his radar 
and communications network. In similar 
manner, air interdiction operations aim to 
reduce an enemy’s capability to mount an 
offensive, to reduce his freedom of action, 
and to prevent counteraction against 
concentrations of friendly ground forces.’ 
Similar arguments can be applied to close 
air support and indeed to the concept of the 
air defense mission. In each case the aim is 
the neutralization of an offensive capa- 
bility that a prospective enemy may bring 
to bear on our own forces. Coneomitantly, 
each of these missions has in the past 
involved defense suppression ranging 
from the suppression of area defenses in 
the counter air battle to neutralizing the 
defensive reaction of enemy troops during 
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close air support operations. Conse 
quently, two factors common to all basi: 
offensive missions of tactical air power 
its direction at an enemy's offen 
capability and the intrinsic nature o 
defense suppression. This view is pre 
ently under challenge, and to assess thy 
validity of the challenge requires an 
examination of the growth of battlefy 
defenses. 


historical perspectives 


The employment of tactical air power was 
largely developed and refined during 
World War II. The use of tactical air forces 
in support of ground forces was the basi 
task of the Luftwaffe. On the Allied si 
the doctrine of tzctical air operations was 
developed initially in the fighting over th 
North African desert. The concept of ai 
superiority over the battlefield allowed thi 
side that possessed it to use its armoures 
forces with impunity. With time, mo! 
defenses mounting cannons and mai 
guns on half tracks or tank chas 
developed by both sides. Fixed 
lations were ringed with antiaircraft gui 
German tactical airfields in France, ! 
instance, featured redoubtable flak towe) 
The tactics and techniques of def: 
suppression developed during World Wa) 
II were applied in Korea and, wit! 
alteration, in the 
conflicts on the Indian subcontinent 
wars between India and Pakistan in 
and 1971 were fought largely with conve: 
tional air and armoured forces. ‘The latte: 
war provided a classic example of th 
importance of air defense; at Long 
Indian forces destroyed 51 tanks 
them with the use of aircraft, wher 
~akistan’s armour was deployed witho 
protection.'’ The Vietnam War di 
pose a threat to air power altho 
surface-to-air missile ere dl 


several conventiol 
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showed that SAM could be countered by a 
combination of electronic countermea- 
sures (ECM) and carefully developed 
tactics. One sign for the future was the 
limited deployment of the SA-7 Strela, 
hand-held missile at the end of the war. 


Over the past decade, the major arena of 
aerial conflict, involving large-scale 
tactical employment of air power, has been 
the Middle East. Arab and Israeli doctrine 
and tactics have been studied by virtually 
all nations. The conflict of 1967 showed the 
Israeli Air Force supreme in all areas and 
brilliantly =mployed to counter the Arab 
threat both in the air and on the ground.!! 
In all cases, Israeli armour operated under 
the protective umbrella of tactical air 
power. Yet, defense suppression proved 
essential in the Golan Heights in 1967, 
where some 200 Syrian antiaircraft guns 
had to be neutralized before the Israeli Air 
Force could operate with impunity.!? 
Although the Arabs possessed SAM, this 
weapon did not play any significant part 
in the war. 

The same cannot be said for the Yom 
Kippur conflict. This war witnessed not 
only achangein Arab strategy but also the 
employment of a new family of weapons; 
the battlefield or tactical guided missile.!* 
These missiles, backed by radar-controlled 
antiaircraft guns, challenged the air 
superiority that the Israeli Air Force had 
traditionally enjoyed.'* Not only did they 
inflict heavy losses in the Israeli Air Force 
but they denied tactical air power the 
freedom of battlefield interdiction, at least 
in the Sinai. In addition, the Air Force 
required the assistance of ground forces in 
the suppression of missile air defenses on 
the Suez Canal.'® On the Egyptian side, 
deployment of troops and armour had been 
carefully planned to proceed under the air 
defense umbrella of the SA-6 and portable 
SA-7 missile systems.'® These systems 
were backed by the conventional S-60 light 


antiaircraft gun and the quadruple bar- 
reled ZSU-23-4 cannons of Vietnam 
experience. The lesson of this war is 
significant: the Israeli Air Force was 
denied air superiority, not by the Arab Air 
Forces but by enemy antiaircraft ground 
defenses. This experience provided a new 
perspective on the efficacy of tactical air 
forces. 


the new technology missile 


At the beginning of the 1973 war, both 
Egypt and Syria had highly integrated air 
defense systems, comprising SA-2 and SA- 
3 launchers supplemented by antiaircraft 
guns from 20mm to 100mm calibre. These 
and the MiG-21 fighter defenses were 
coordinated through a warning and 
command network. On the battlefield the 
air defense system was extended through 
SA-6 and SA-7 deployment while the new 
Sagger missiles proved an excellent 
antiarmour weapon. Clearly, the develop- 
ment of both static and mobile air defense 
systems had developed apace during the 
previous decade, and the implications for 
tactical air forces on the European 
battlefield are not too difficult to surmise. 
Today the ground-based antiaircraft 
defenses deployed by a Soviet army group 
in eastern Europe number more than 400 
antiaircraft guns of 23mm and 57mm 
calibre and over 100 SA-2, SA-4, SA-6 
missile launchers,'’? a formidable array 
supplemented by organic weapons and 
theatre air power. Penetration of these 
defenses is a far cry from the experiences 
of Vietnam. The counter air and inter- 
diction battles assume a new dimension 
under the impact of modern technology. 
This advent was predicted widely 
twenty years ago. A British defence white 
paper in the mid-1950s postulated the 
demise of the manned fighter and the 
strategic bomber, overtaken by the guided 
missile. The Lightning was to be the Royal 





Air Force’s last manned fighter, and 
confidence in missile technology was so 
great that both the Lightning and the 
Phantom were designed without an 
internal cannon. 

Today, the prophesy of twenty years ago 
appears to be nearing reality. The rapid 


growth of missiles of all kinds over the, 


past decade has created a tremendous 
technological impact.'* This impact has 
extended from surface-to-air missiles to 
antishipping weapons and precision- 
guided munitions. The Soviet Union has 
made remarkable progress in all these 
fields, and their present development and 
production are highly advanced. The 
technological surprise achieved by missile 
employment in the Yom Kippur War 
almost proved the undoing of the Israeli 
Air Force. However, their success, even in 
the Sinai, was temporary, indicating that 
they could be counteracted. 

In an address to the Joint Tactical 
Missile Conference of the ADPA at Costa 
Mesa, California, Dr. Malcolm Currie 
(then Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering) described the development 
of tactical missiles.'? He postulated that 
developments in all areas were proceeding 
at a pace that would soon exert an impact 
on traditional military doctrine. Although 
the Soviet Union is considerably advanced 
in the development and production of all 
types of tactical missiles, American 
research and development of precision- 
guided munitions offered an excellent 
opportunity to counteract the newly 
deployed Soviet weaponry. 


the new logic 


The new dimension encountered in battle- 
field defenses, based on the demonstrable 
effectiveness of tactical missiles, makes a 
tremendous impact on air doctrine and the 
employment of tactial air power. In broad 
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terms, the new generation of tactical 
missiles has concentrated ever more 
firepower and greater accuracy in the 
hands of ground forces. These missiles are 
relatively inexpensive to produce in mass, 
certainly when compared to modern 
attack aircraft and crews, and they are 
achieving ever higher single shot kill 
probabilities.2° Without doubt, the techno- 
logical surprise achieved by the Arabs in 
1973 greatly reduced the effectiveness of 
the Israeli Air Force, at least during the 
initial stages of the conflict, and caused 
heavy aircraft losses.2' The war was 
concluded before effective countermea- 
sures were fully developed and applied. 
Obviously, the challenge posed by these 
new weapons will require a response that 
includes not only the products of the new 
technology but involves a basic review of 
air power doctrine. The availability of 
precision-guided munitions, which pos- 
sess accuracies of several orders of 


magnitude over the old weapons, is 
relatively simple and inexpensive to 


achieve; that these munitions can be 
launched from safe positions places a new 
perspective on battlefield interdiction. 

On even a cursory examination of the 
problem, the suggestion to elevate defense 
suppression to one of the basic missions of 
tactical air forces is too glib an answer. It 
sidesteps the real problem that is the 
impact of the new technology. The tactical 
missile may, in the long run, make an 
impact on modern warfare comparable to 
the development of nuclear power; such an 
impact involves in the very least a total 
reassessment of all the basic missions of 
tactical air power. 
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\ Footnote to Aerospace History 
27 April 1822 


Monticello April 27-22 
Si 
Your letter of the 15th is received, but Age has long since 
oblidged me to withold my mind from Speculations of the 
difficulty of those of your letter, that their are means of 
artificial buoyancy by which man may be supported in the 
Air, the Balloon has proved, and that means of dirrecting it 
may be discovered is against no law of Nature and is therefore 
posible as in the case of Birds, but to do this by macanacal 
means alone ina medium so rare and unassisting as air must 
have the aid of some principal not yet generaly known. 
however I can realy give no oppinion understandingly on the 
subject and with more good will than Confidence wish you 
success 

(signed) 

Vn DBs Th Jefferson 


Reprinted from TIG Brief, Volume XXX, Number 10, 12 May 1978, 
which preserves Mr. Jefferson’s eighteenth-century orthography) 








THE 
EVER-CHANGING FLEET 


William G. Holder 


In these days of shrinking 
defense budgets, the Air 
Force fleet is continually 
being modified, diversified, 
and improved to stretch its 
lifetime and accomplish 
undesigned-for jobs. 


is not surprising that a dramatic modernization of 

the Air Force inventory is under way to utilize fully 
the potential of existing aircraft. Several aircraft have been 
structurally modified to extend their already lengthy 
careers. Others have been modified to carry new weapons 
on new weapon mounts. 

There is also an interesting proposal being considered: 
the possibility of stretching the fuselage of an existing 
transport, greatly increasing its hauling capability. Along 
the same lines, there has been some consideration given 
to modifying commercial transports so they can be 
converted to military cargo hauling in an emergency. 
Basically, the evolving inventory can be characterized by 
three distinct changes: in the wings, weapons, and 
fuselages. The changes and modifications are as different 
from one another as night and day, but they all have the 
same intent—get as much as possible for as long as 


possible. 


T HE cost of newaircraft today is astronomical. Thus, it 


wing modifications 


Wings do many things. Their first purpose, of course, is to 
provide aerodynamic lift to get the aircraft off the ground; 
but they also carry heavy engines, bombs, and fuel pods. 





Still others carry undesigned-for external ordnance. One 
other common thing these all-important wings do is get 
tired and fatigued, and many times they develop 
dangerous cracks. Sometimes it happens much sooner 
than predicted. The Air Force has examples of each type. 
The first is the venerable 15- to 20-year-old B-52 and, 
surprisingly, the relatively new C-5A. 

The oldest of the giant eight-engined bombers still 
flying, the B-52D, was one of the most numerous of the 
giant Stratofortresses built. Extensively used in Vietnam, 
many of these late 1950s versions were sporting well over 
10,000 flight hours although they were originally designed 
for only half that number. In 1971, the planned phase-out 
year for the D-birds, the Air Force decided that the aircraft 
would be needed much longer. But something had to be 
done—and ina hurry, since the aircraft were showing their 
age, large structural cracks appearing with increasing 
regularity. So it was decided that a portion of the B-52D 
fleet would get a sizable face lift. 

Starting in the mid-1970s, 80 of the D-birds were 
extensively modified by Boeing, the last modifications 
completed in February of 1977. These modifications 
entailed the scrapping of about 15 tons of parts from each 
aircraft. Then new leading edges and stiffeners were 
provided, wings were partially reskinned, wing pylons 
modified, and the fuselage partly reskinned at the wing 
root. The program, called Pacer Plank, resulted in a price 
tag of $2.6 million per copy—a large percent of the original 
cost of the aircraft when it was built two decades earlier. 

In the modification process, Boeing removed the wings 
from the fuselage and worked on the fuselage and wings 
separately. Following modification, wings and fuselage 
were rejoined, tested, and sent on their way. 

A surprising phenomenon resulted from the Pacer Plank 
modifications. The new wing skin is much cleaner 
aerodynamically than the skin it replaced, resulting in 
considerably less drag. Even though the modified plane 
weighs about 3400 pounds more, its cruise range has 
been increased by three percent. After three decades, this 
aircraft is getting older, but she is also getting better. 

The later G and H models are also undergoing structural 
changes, although not as extensive as those on the B- 
52D.* Not to be forgotten are the 615 KC-135 tankers that 
are also undergoing wing modifications to stretch their 
operational lifetime into the 1990s. 

But wing problems certainly have not been restricted to 


*USAF is considering the use of winglets on its Boeing B-52Gs. The modification would not 
only enhance aerodynamic performance of the bomber, earmarked as the air-launched cruise 
missile carrier, but also would provide distinctive markings of those B-52G models used for 
cruise missiles and thus avoid having all B-52s counted as potential carriers of this weapon 
(Aviation Week & Space Technology. March 6, 1978. p 9.) 
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The eight-engined B-52 was show 
ing its age, particularly in the 


wings where fatigue had led to 
dangerous cracks. Boeing under 
took the modification of 80 of 
the tiring bombers, and worked on 
the fuselages (above and below) 
while the wings were being re- 
structured. . . . Other phases of 
the B-52D wing stripping and mod 
ification are shown overleaf. 
Following modification, the wings 
and fuselage were rejoined (right). 














20-year-old airplanes. The relatively new C-5 transport 
fleet is also having its problems. The first indication of C-5 
wing structural deficiencies occurred in July 1969, when 
the wing root failed in static test at 126 percent of design 
limit load. Then, in January 1970, cracks in the rear beam 
cap of the third C-5A built were discovered. 

The Air Force Scientific Advisory Board (SAB) was 
convened in February 1970, to review the C-5 structural 
failures and plan corrective actions. However, by this time, 
the fortieth airplane was in final assembly, and major wing 
parts were already machined for the sixtieth article. It was 
clearly impractical to incorporate in production a major 
redesign for improved fatigue life. 











C-5 Modifications 


Wing distress is not restricted 
to old birds The relatively 
young C-5 transport ts having 
wing problems, too Thus, 
strengthening of the C-5 wing ts 
being accelerated. In the full-scale 
model (above), aluminum struc 
tural components (white) are added 
to the wing area where a crack 
occurred on a nonflying stati 
test airplane and a structural 
flight test C-5. A 12-inch ruler 
gives size comparison. . The 
artist's diagram (left) indicates 
parts that are being replaced 
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So, in 1975, the Air Force awarded a $28,454,000 
contract to Lockheed for design of a modification to the C- 
5A wing. The wing modification involved redesign of the 
center, inner, and outer wing boxes. The existing leading 
and trailing edge structures, as well as all wing 
subsystems, were retained. It was hoped that these 
changes, coupled with the use of an improved wing 
material with better fracture toughness characteristics, 
would ensure a long life wing. The design contract 
awarded in 1975 was the first phase in a four-phase 
program and covered the necessary engineering analyses 
and tests to define the modification details 

The second phase of the modification program called for 
fabrication of two kits of new wing sections and associated 
hardware. A C-5 fuselage (ground test article) outfitted 
with one ‘‘kit’’ would receive extensive fatigue testing. The 
second wing kit will be installed on a selected C-5A aircraft 
and flight tested at tne Air Force Flight Test Center in the 
fall of 1980. If approved, Phase Ill, the production of wing 
modification kits, would be initiated in early 1980 
Installation of the wing modification on the remaining C-5 
force (76 aircraft) would begin in early 1982 and would 
constitute Phase IV of the program. The aircraft would be 
modified at a rate of 1.5 per month, with a downtime of 
eight months. 

As part of Phase IV, an Active Lift Distribution Control 


Modifications of the A-7D wing, under 
taken by the Vought Corporation 
include a maneuvering flap to improve 
turn performance and angle-of-attack 
flying qualities at low and medium speeds, 
and an outer wing of graphite and boron 





The electro-optical viewing 
system (EVS) involves struc 
tural changes to late model 
B-52s and the addition of 
costly hardware. The EVS 
consists of a_ television 
system and a forward look 
ing infrared (FLIR) imaging 
system. Contract personnel 
(left) inspect a B-52 EVS 
FLIR turret installation 
.. . Short-range attack mis 
siles (SRAM) are launched 
from external pylons and 
from rotary launchers within 
the bomb bay (below). 




















The stretched C-141 StarLifter prototype (top, foreground), 23.3 feet 
longer than the standard C-141 alongside, was rolled out at Lockheed- 
Georgia on 8 January 1977. This expansion increases the cargo-carrying 
capacity by about 30 percent.... The YC-141B stretched StarLifter (bot- 
tom) takes off from Dobbins AFB, Georgia, on its first flight, 24 March 
1977, a month ahead of schedule and $4 million below the stated budget. 





System will be reinstalled on the C-5 wing as a fuel 
conservation measure. It is estimated that this system, 
which automatically reduces wing loads in flight, will save 
six million gallons of fuel per aircraft over a period of 30 
years, based on current usage rates. 


Also, currently being proposed is a modification to the A- 
7D wing. The Vought Corporation (a subsidiary of the LTV 
Corporation) has a two-aircraft test program to test the 
feasibility of the concept which, unlike the previous 
examples, is not motivated by structural deficiencies. The 
concept consists of a maneuvering flap that has been 
tested as part of a continuing program to improve the close 
iif Support and search and rescue capabilities of the A-7D 
lt offers an effective means of increasing turn performance 
ind high angle of attack flying qualities atlow and medium 
speeds 

The maneuvering flap concept involves programming 
leading and trailing edge flaps to extend or retract 
1utomatically to configure the wing for best aerodynamic 
performance during widely varying maneuver conditions. 
Mechanizing the maneuvering flap on the A-7D is rather 
easy since it already has the essential element—a well- 
fesigned flap system. Installing a control box activated by 
the flap position handle to automatically position the flaps 
n the maneuver mode completes the basic package 


Development tests to date indicate that the ma- 
neuvering flap will substantially improve maneuvering 
performance of the A-7D at low and intermediate speeds 
Also, the airplane can be flown to a five-degree-higher 
angle of attack without stall departure. Sustained turns 
with maneuvering flaps are buffet-free up to maximum g. 
In fact, sustained turn capability with the flap is greater 
than the instantaneous turn capability of this basic 
airplane over most of the flap flight envelope. The concept 
will be incorporated by the Air Force in their A-7s. 

Vought is also examining the effects of anew outer A-7D 
wing constructed of graphite and boron. The advantages of 
these composites, depending on the structure to be 
replaced, are lighter weight and potentially lower costs as 
compared to the riveted aluminum structures that almost 
all the world’s aircraft rely on today. The lighter weight can 
provide longer range and bigger payloads with less fuel 
consumption 

After additional flights by company test pilots prove the 
wing to be fully flightworthy, the contract calls for 12 other 
such wings to be delivered to the Air Force. The Air Force 
expects to give the wings service testing by substituting 
one composite wing on each of 12 different A-7D aircraft 
The opposite wing structure on each aircraft will be of 

nventional aluminum construction 





weapons modifications 


The B-52G and H models, originally designed as high- 
altitude nuclear bombers, have had their mission horizons 
broadened considerably. These late model B-52s, as we 
have seen, have already received a number of modi- 
fications. 

Quick-start packages were added that enable all eight 
engines to be started simultaneously. The so-called 
electro-optical viewing system (EVS) was a much more 
extensive change in that it involved structural changes and 
more costly hardware. The system consists of a television 
system and a forward-looking infrared imaging system. 
The sensors are housed in two chin blisters, which 
required modification to the aircraft's nose. The system is 
tailored to counteract certain types of tracking radars. 

But the biggest change to the G/H birds is their ability to 
carry the short-range attack missile (SRAM) and, 
eventually, the air-launched cruise missile (ALCM). The 
missiles are launched from external pylons and a rotary 




















launcher mounted on hardpoints in the aft part of the bomb 
bay. The eight-missile launcher can handle both of the 
radically different missiles. 

The total additional weight for the missile-launching 
aircraft modification is well over five tons. A full B-52 load 
of SRAM missiles—20 in all— weighs an additional 44,000 
pounds. The old birds just ain't what they used to be! 


fuselage stretch 


Stretching a fuselage for greater payload volume is not a 
new idea. The DC-8 commercial airliner is a good example 
of the technique, and that was done a number of years ago. 
But the DC-8 modification was accomplished as a new 
aircraft. The Air Force is planning a stretch, but it is going 
to be done to an already operational aircraft, the C-141 
StarLifter. The modification will greatly enhance the 
aircraft's carrying capability and can be done ata fraction 
of the cost of a new transport. The prototype flew in March 
1977. 








Not to be forgotten is the KC-135 Stratotanker (left), also 
undergoing wing modifications to stretch its operational lifetime 
into the 1990s. This tanker was chosen because its wings can be 
easily modified, and the test results can be readily applied to 
other transport-class aircraft. . . . Artist’s concept of an Air 
Force KC-135 testbed aircraft with winglets on the outer wings 
(above). Flight testing of winglets on a KC-135 is scheduled to 
begin late in 1978. Wind tunnel tests indicate that significant 
fuel savings can be had by transport-class planes with the winglets. 





In addition to the 23.3-foot stretch in the C-141 fuselage 
(accomplished by a 160-inch plug forward of the wing and 
a 120-inch plug aft of the wing), aerial refueling 
capabilities have been installed, and improved wing 
fairings have been added. Aerial refueling will greatly 
improve the range capabilities of the new model plane and 
add to the operational command options; among other 
things it will enable mission completion without landing 
on foreign bases, should this be desirable. 

New, improved wing fairings result in two benefits: (1) 
they decrease the aerodynamic drag, enabling higher 
speeds and lower fuel consumption; and (2) they change 
the wing lift distribution so that the aircraft weight may be 
increased, with greater payloads, without affecting the 
wing's fatigue life. 

The stretched fuselage means 233 square feet of added 
cargo floor space and more than 2100 cubic feet of added 
volume (meaning the ability to carry three additional 463L 
pallets for a total of 13), giving a total of 8630 cubic feet of 
clear cargo compartment volume. 

Spelled out, the stretch program will increase the 
productivity of each StarLifter by 33 to 45 percent—a 
tremendous saving of taxpayer dollars. 


A RECENT program could produce the strangest looking 
update yet to the existing fleet. It is strictly a program to 
fight the same energy problem that we are all fighting with 
our homes and cars—namely, the energy problem. With 
the spiraling costs of jet fuel, any attempt at fuel 
conservation receives immediate attention. With that 
thought in mind, USAF and NASA recently undertook a 
joint program to demonstrate a set of winglets on a KC- 
135, which hopefully will effect an overall drag reduction 
of about eight percent. The winglets will be attached to the 
wingtips of the test KC-135, be made of aluminum, and 
weigh almost 300 pounds apiece. The KC-135 was chosen 
as the test aircraft because its wings can be easily 
modified, and its test results can be applied to other 
transport-class aircraft. However, should the results 
confirm the engineering predictions, there just might be a 
fleet of dog-eared KC-135s in the future inventory. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Avthor's Note 
The ontract 
actual work to begin in September. The modification program should be completed by July 1982 


has now been let to Lockheed-Georgia for the C-141 StarLifter stretch program and 
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NE of the success stories that came 
O out of American and British coopera- 
tion during World War II was the organi- 
zation of teams of scientists to investigate 
problems concerning the conduct of 
military operations. These teams of 
physicists, chemists, mathematicians, 
biologists, economists, and statisticians 
were assigned directly to military com- 
manders and assisted these commanders 
in developing new tactics and strategies. 
This type of activity became known as 
operations research, and its successes 
were at times quite impressive. For 
example, new tactics of air defense were 
formulated around the then recently 
developed radar, improved antisubmarine 
search procedures were devised, and 
optimum convoy sizes were determined. 
Following World War II, these techniques 
were applied in private industry as well as 
in the military. More recently, however, it 


appears that the success stories of oper- 
ations research are to be found more in the 
civilian sector than in the military. 


While considerable operations research 
is being conducted by the Air Staff 
(usually referred to as “systems analysis” 
at that level) and to a lesser extent by the 
major air commands, there does not 
appear to be much, if any, use of operations 
research at the base level. This isin direct 
contrast to what is happening in the public 
sector, where operations research tech- 
niques have been applied to numerous 
problems facing city governments and 
urban areas. In fact, the application of 
operations research to urban problems has 
been so widespread that the Operations 
Research Society of America (ORSA), a 
professional organization of operations 
researchers, has devoted entire issues of its 
journal to urban problems. In addition, at 
its semiannual conferences, special panel 
discussions and presentations are devoted 
to such urban and city problems as energy 
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conservation, law enforcement, health 
care, public services, environment, urban 
traffic, and land use, to name a few. 
Specific presentations at a recent ORSA 
meeting included ‘‘A Simulation Model of 
Subsidized Public Housing Projects,” 
“The Relationship between Urban Form 
and Travel Requirements,” ‘Problems 
Associated with the Evaluation of a 
Justice Information System,” “‘Appli- 
cation of Automatic Feedback Control to 
Air Quality Management,” and “Cost- 
Effectiveness Analysis of Alternative 
Health Care Programs for the Elderly.””! 
Inasmuch as operations research orig- 
inated in the military and an air base 
shares many of the same problems as our 
urban areas, it is somewhat surprising 
that we, the military, are not making full 
use of this potential. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss some of the problems to 
which operations research has been 
successfully applied in the civilian sector 
but has not, to the best of my knowledge, 
been applied at the air base level. Such 
discussion should help motivate more use 
of operations research at an air base and, 
thus, improve the efficiency of certain base 
activities or reduce some of the costs 
involved in performing these activities. 


What is operations research? 


It is common practice today to use the 
terms “operations research” (OR) and 
“management science” (MS) interchange- 
ably. The ORSA defines operations re- 
search/ management science in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Operations Research is concerned with 
scientifically deciding how to best design 
and operate man-machine systems, 
usually under conditions requiring the 
allocation of scarce resources. 


Somewhat more briefly, OR/MS can be 
characterized as the application of the 





scientific method to problems of manage- 
ment. Traditionally, the Department of 
Defense (DOD) has used a third term, 
“systems analysis,” to describe this type of 
activity. However, a distinction‘is usually 
made between OR/MS and systems 
analysis. Systems analysis, as itis used in 
the DOD, is concerned with complex 
problems that are not well defined, involve 
uncertainties, and perhaps have, relative 
to their solution, multiple objectives or 
criteria. The analogy has often been made 
that OR/MS is to systems analysis what 
tactics is to strategy. Therefore, systems 
analysis is a scientific approach to 
problem solving involving complex man- 
machine systems and characterizes the 
type of analysis being performed at the Air 
Staff level. It differs from OR/MS pri- 
marily in the scope of the problem being 
addressed. Thus, systems analysis might 
be concerned with the proper mix of 
strategic offensive weapons while OR/MS 
would be interested in the least-cost 
inventory policy for a high-value item. 


OR/ MS in the Air Force 


In an attempt to determine what type of 
OR/MS work is being conducted by the Air 
Force, I surveyed a number of sources. 
These included recent issues of the OR/ MS 
journals, Rand reports, proceedings of the 
ORSA/TIMS (The Institute of Manage- 
ment Science) national meetings, Pro- 
ceedings of the Military Operations 
Research Symposium (MORS), and a 
number of OR/MS organizations at the 
major air command level. None of these 
sources indicated a serious or concentrated 
effort to apply OR/MS concepts to air base 
problems. For example, the OR/MS 
journals described military studies con- 
cerned with the procurement of aviation 
fuels,’ military manpower planning,‘ and 
optimal allocation of aircraft sorties. 
Typical Rand reports include such sub- 
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jects as current issues and future options of 
the U.S. intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) force and estimates of incremental 
costs of doing base level aircraft inspec- 
tions during depot visits.® I found no Rand 
studies dealing specifically with problems 
of an air base. The Military Applications 
Section of ORSA sponsors presentations 
of military OR/MS studies at the ORSA/ 
TIMS meetings. At a recent national 
meeting, papers were presented on a 
simulation of air-to-air combat and a 
recoverable item support model,’ but 
nothing on air base problems. Even a 
military operations research symposium 
failed to turn up any base level OR/MS 
studies. A typical presentation at the 36th 
MORS was on an initial spare parts 
support model of combat flying.’ Work 
being conducted at the major air com- 
mands is, for the most part, functionally 
oriented. For example, at the Management 
Science Office, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand (AFLC), such problems as the 
design of an optimum logistics airlift 
system (LOGAIR) and the requirements 
determination for war readiness spares 
kits (WRSK) are being studied. At the 
Military Aijrlift Command, OR/MS 
studies on aircraft scheduling, engine 
reliability, and airlift requirements fore- 
casting are being conducted. At Head- 
quarters, Pacific Air Forces, studies are 
concerned with the centralized inter- 
mediate repair facility (CIRF), supporting 
sortie surges during a crisis, and air-to-air 
combat. 


; MS 
military applications is not exhaustive, | 
believe it to be representative. That is not 
to imply, however, that no OR/ MS work is 
being applied to base level problems. I am 
aware of several instances in which 
particular base decisions were assisted by 
OR/MS. One recent study was concerned 
with the location of bus stops in a base 


While the above survey of OR 
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housing area. In order to meet contractual 
agreements, a specified number of school 
bus stops could be located in the base 
housing area. In order to identify mini- 
mum walking distance locations for the 
bus stops, OR/MS techniques in facility 
location were used. Another study con- 
ducted by an Air Force Institute of 
Technology thesis team was concerned 
with the optimal assignment of main- 
tenance activities in a number of existing 
buildings on a base.’ The analysis of the 
interactions of these activities with one 
another and their relative distances 
required a quantitative OR/MS model. 

A number of studies have been con- 
ducted by graduate students in resident 
programs at the Air Force Institute of 
Technology (AFIT) for the medical center 
at Wright-Patterson AFB. One master’s 
thesis was concerned with developing a 
computer-based blood donor information 
system.!° Simulations have been con- 
ducted of the medical center pharmacy,!! 
emergency room operation,'? and depart- 
ment of surgery.'* A study was conducted 
for a base communication center in order 
to determine manning configurations.'‘ 
The Army sponsored a recent study to 
determine the optimum land use for a base 
in which a certain level of residential (base 
housing) and commercial (base activities) 
land could be developed at the lowest level 
of expenditures for utilities (water, sewage, 
electricity, etc.).!° The results of this study 
provided information for the base con- 
struction program. 


base level OR/MS 


The types of problems that can be solved 
by OR/MS techniques at the air base are 
similar to those experienced by our cities 
and urban areas. These problems are 
generally service oriented and may be 
unique to a particular base. Examples of 


such problems can be found by observing 
the civilian OR/MS applications and 
seeing how they could also be applied to an 
air base. 

A recent study was conducted to deter- 
mine the routing of salt trucks in a city so 
that the time required to spread salt overa 
given network of streets was minimized.'® 
Such a routing plan could, perhaps, 
improve the efficiency by which our 
northern bases (plagued by severe winter 
storms) are restored to full operation. 
Studies have been conducted concerning 
pollution monitoring and pollution abate- 
ment procedures.'’? Since a base must 
conform to federal and local environ- 
mental standards, such studies could 
assist the base commander and base civil 
engineer in determining new air quality 
management strategies. A number of 
articles have appeared recently in the 
OR/MS literature on the scheduling of 
police and patrol cars in order to minimize 
the number of patrolmen needed while 
providing a specific level of response.'® 
Similar models could be used in assigning 
security police at an air base. OR/MS 
studies have been performed in analyzing 
urban emergency service facilities.'® 
These studies have attempted to place fire 
equipment in the most effective locations 
and determine response times for ambu- 
lance emergency equipment in order to 
provide the most rapid and complete 
response. A similar situation exists on an 
air base although on a smaller scale. Other 
relevant studies have included assigning 
students to schools in such a manner as to 
minimize the cost of fuel for buses,?° the 
determination as to when to perform 
pavement or street maintenance,?! the 
design of telephone directories,?? the 
optimum manning of a telephone switch- 
board,?? minimum cost repair and replace- 
ment policies for vehicles,” and models to 
assist public administrators in preparing 
affirmative action plans.”> 








In addition to the above applications, a 
number of other base functions can be 
improved by the use of OR/MS techniques. 
For example, improvements could be made 
in the routing and scheduling of buses on a 
base and in the scheduling of motor pool 
vehicles for preventive maintenance. A 
waiting-line analysis of hospital, CBPO, 
commissary, and base exchange oper- 
ations could lead to improved service and 
better utilization of personnel. The routing 
of sewage and water pipes or communi- 
cation lines can make use of network 
models to reduce the amount of resources 
required. Inventory theory could be 
applied on the retail level to the com- 
missary, base exchange, and clothing 
sales operations to reduce costs or increase 
customer satisfaction. Network design 
techniques and simulation can assist in 
traffic planning to reduce traffic volumes 
in and around a base during peak hours. In 
short, many problems on an air base are 
amenable to solution by OR/MS tech- 
niques. 


organization for OR/MS 


There appear to be two primary reasons for 
the lack of OR/MS research capability at 
the base level. One is that neither the scope 
of the problems nor the potential benefit 
from this type of analysis is,in most cases, 
as great as it is for those problems 
encountered at major command or head- 
quarters level. Therefore, Air Force 
OR/MS resources are devoted to the more 
lucrative areas of study. Nevertheless, a 
potential benefit exists and often might 
well be worth the cost of providing an 
OR/MS capability at an air base. The 
second reason is not as obvious but is, 
perhaps, a result of the first reason. The 
organization of OR/MS activities in the 
Air Force is designed to provide systems 
analysis studies of major operational, 
personnel, and support problems facing 
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the service. It is not designed to consider 
smaller, independent problems unique toa 
particular air base. The Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Studies and 
Analysis is responsible for performing the 
systems analysis work for Headquarters 
USAF. Studies and Analysis consists 
primarily of the Directorate of Strategic 
Offensive and Defensive Studies and the 
Directorate of General Purpose and Airlift 
Studies. While the latter does perform 
analysis for the Chief and Vice Chief of 
Staff as well as for the Deputies of Plans 
and Operations, Research and Develop- 
ment, and Systems and Logistics, it is not 
structured to support individual base 
problems. The OR/MS activities at the 
major command headquarters are func- 
tionally oriented with most of the empha- 
sis being placed on problems encountered 
by the headquarters itself. Even the Rand 
Corporation, contracted by the Air Force 
to conduct systems analysis studies 
(Project Rand), is organized into strategic, 
general forces, logistics, manpower, 
personnel and training, and acquisition 
programs. No program is designed specifi- 
cally for support of individual base 
problems. As a result of the organizational 
structure of OR/MS in the Air Force, it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
OR/MS support at an air base without 
going to the Air Staff or a major air 
command for assistance. More important, 
there does not appear to be any attempt to 
obtain this assistance for the air base. 


a solution? 


Air Force Regulation 20-7, “Operations 
Analysis,” establishes the authority for 
each major command to establish oper- 
ations analysis offices at any level within 
the command, consistent with authorized 
personnel ceilings. If a real benefit can be 
determined for such a function at an air 
base, why not establish such an office as 
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part of the base commander’s staff? The 
operations analyst or operations research- 
er would then act as consultant to the 
commander and the rest of his staff, 
identifying areas for possible application 
of OR/MS techniques and providing an in- 
house capability to provide some analysis 
while being the focal point for contracting 
out larger studies. Even if such a staff 
position cannot be created, many bases 
have individuals with OR/MS back- 
grounds. These individuals could be 
identified and, either on a volunteer basis 
or as part of their normal duties, they could 
provide OR/MS assistance to the base 
commander and his staff. 
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MANY management decisions face the 
base commander and his staff. It would 
seem reasonable to provide him with the 
quantitative assistance, which will make 
his job easier. Although systems analysis 
has matured at the headquarters level to 
the extent that it is used routinely in 
making decisions concerning weapon 
systems and major policies, OR/MS has 
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AIR FORCE 
CHAPLAIN’S ROLE 


functioning 
in two institutions 


CHAPLAIN (COLONEL) Mack C. BRANHAM, JR. 


HE installation chaplain picks up his 

telephone. The voice on the other end says, 
“Chaplain, Colonel James here. One of my 
staff officers has a little problem. Perhaps you 
can help.” 

“T’ll be pleased to help if I can.” 

“Well, Colonel Robb’s daughter wants to get 
married this weekend. He said she talked with 
Chaplain Jones about performing the cere- 
mony, but Jones said that he couldn’t do it—or 
he wouldn’t do it.” 

‘‘Several days’ notice on performing a 
wedding ceremony isn’t much time, Colonel, 
and there are requirements and sometimes 
restrictions placed on chaplains by their 
churches.” 

‘“‘What do you mean restrictions and require- 
ments of the church? Jones is a military 
chaplain, isn’t he? He’ll do what you and I tell 
him to do...” 
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Although this conversation never really 
took place, it is similar to conversations 
that have taken place many times. In this 
hypothetical situation the base com- 
mander, although a senior military officer, 
failed to understand that the chaplain’s 
authority to perform marriages is not 
controlled by the Air Force but by the 
church. Had the commander realized that 
the chaplain’s authority to perform 
religious rites is given to him by his 
church, it is unlikely that this misunder- 
standing would have existed.* In this 
situation, the commander’s perception of 
the role of the chaplain was that of a hired 
professional, a member of his command 
who was there to perform certain functions 
at his request. In some respects this is true, 
but in others, especially those governed by 
the chaplain’s denominational church, it 
is not. 

Understanding the role of the chaplain 
both as an Air Force officer and as an 
ordained clergyman subject to the author- 
ity of the church will enable any com- 
mander to make more effective use of his 
chaplain, will lead to a better under- 
standing between the chaplain and the 
commander, and will enable the chaplain 
to develop more effective ministries for the 
people he serves in the Air Force com- 
munity. 

The Air Force chaplain is a commis- 
sioned officer who wears the same uniform 
as other Air Force officers and obeys the 
same regulations, and yet he is also a 
minister, priest, or rabbi representing his 
church. Although he has left the job 
environment of the church or synagogue to 
serve as an active duty chaplain, he still 
retains his institutional status in the 
church. Asaclergyman, he is subject to the 
ecclesiastical authorities of his denomi- 


*When referring to the Air Force chaplain, I will use the masculine 
gender. I know women are serving on extended active duty as 
chaplains—five at the time of this writing— vet it is awkward to refer to 
the chaplain as “he or she” or use the plural “they.” 


nation. He is required to attend meetings 
such as annual conferences or retreats 
sponsored by his church. He continues to 
function as a clergyman only because he 
has been ordained and endorsed by his 
church. He has, so to speak, one foot in the 
church and one foot in the Air Force. This 
institutional duality is a major factor in 
the way he perceives his role and how 
effectively he functions in it. 

Understanding the institutional duality 
of the chaplain’s role together with the 
concomitant expectations of the role by 
both the church and the Air Force is not an 
easy task. A model focusing on roles and 
their influence on social behavior, devel- 
oped by J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba, is 
helpful. First, we will examine the Getzels- 
Guba model and then look at a modified 
version of the model showing the dual- 
institutional environment in which the 
chaplain functions. It should enable the 
reader better to understand the Air Force 
chaplain, his role, and the way he 
functions as a clergyman in a military 
environment. 


Getzels-Guba model 


The Getzels-Guba model of social be- 
havior, developed to explain the dynamics 
of social behavior in a given institutional 
environment, relates role expectations and 
role perceptions of individuals or groups 
operating within a given institution and 
cultural social structure. (See Figure 1.) 
The model is based on a sociopsycho- 
logical theory of social behavior that 
conceives of any organization, or sub- 
organization, as a social system. 

The model focuses on two dimensions, 
the institutional and the personal. The 
term “social system” is conceptual rather 
than descriptive and should not be 
confused with “society” or “state.” For 
the purpose of this article, the Air Force 
community may be considered a social 
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it would be ideal for both the institution 
and the person if both institutional and 
personal requirements could be met.‘ 
However, meeting all institutional expec- 
tations and personal needs is seldom, if 
ever, found in practice and perhaps too 
much to hope for. It is inevitable that a 
certain amount of strain or conflict 
between the person and the institution will 
result when all needs and expectations are 
not met. 

Sometimes a person must choose be- 
tween meeting his personal needs or 
institutional requirements. If he chooses 
the latter, he will be unhappy. If he chooses 
to meet his personal needs, the institution 
will be unhappy. Generally, he com- 
promises, and in so doing, he behaves in a 
manner that is not fully satisfactory either 
to him or the institution.5 


system, with a specific military organ- 
ization such as a wing as a particular 
organization within the more general 
social system. However, a wing or a 
chaplain section within a wing can also be 
considered a social system in its own right. 
The model is applicable regardless of the 
level or size of the unit under consider- 
ation. 


In Figure 1 the institutional axis is 
shown on the top of the diagram and 
consists of institution, role, and role 
expectations. An institution is defined by 
its roles, and each of the roles is defined by 
its role expectations. In like manner, the 
personal axis, shown at the lower portion 
of the diagram, consists of the individual, 
his personality, and his need-dispositions. 
Again, each term defines the term that 
precedes it. The individual is known by his 
personality, and his personality is deter- 


mined by his needs-dispositions. modifying the model 


Recognizing the influence of these two 
dimensions, we can better understand the 
behaviors of an individual as he tries to 
meet his personal! needs while also trying 
to meet the expectations that the insti- 
tution has for the role he occupies.* 


When a person’s behavior meets insti- 
tutional role expectations, he has ob- 
viously adjusted to the role. When a person 
is able to meet all of his personal needs 
while simultaneously meeting the insti- 
tution’s role expectations, Getzels and 
Guba say that he is integrated. Of course, 


Figure 1. The Getzels-Guba model of social behavior? 


Whereas the model in Figure 1 helps 
explain the behavior of people in insti- 
tutional roles, it needs some modification 
to illustrate the role expectations of Air 
Force chaplains. Chaplains are members 
of not one but two total institutions, the Air 
Force and the church.* This can be 
illustrated by modifying the model as 
shown in Figure 2 to show not only the Air 


*Erving Goffman in his book Asylums (Garden City, New York 
Doubleday and Company, Anchor Books, 1961) defined total 
institutions as institutions that have an “encompassing tendency 
They are different from other institutions inasmuch as they create 
something of a “world” for the people who belong to them. Both the 
church and the Air Force fall into this category 
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Figure 2. Modified Getzels-Guba model to show the chaplain’s role as 
a member of the Air Force as well as a clergyman in the church 


Force’s role expectations for chaplains but 
the denominational church’s expectations 
for its chaplains. 

Of course, role and personality factors 
that determine a person’s behavior vary 
with specific acts, roles, and personalities. 
Even in the military where roles are less 
flexible than the roles of a free-lance artist 
or writer, each person stamps the role he 
occupies with his own style of expressive 
behavior. No one would expect all com- 
manders to operate in the same manner. 
Neither do people expect all chaplains to 
function in the same way. They have 
different personalities, different styles of 
leadership, and different styles of min- 
istry. The individual dimension is always 
unique. 

Denominational churches have certain 
expectations for their chaplains. A chap- 
lain must meet these expectations if he 
expects to continue representing his 
church. If he does not, his church may 
decide that it will no longer allow him to 
represent it in the military chaplaincy. 
Without his church’s ecclesiastical en- 
dorsement, a chaplain cannot continue to 
serve in the military. 

When he is unable to meet the role 
expectations of both the Air Force and his 
church, the chaplain experiences role 
conflict.* When asked or ordered to do 
something that would result in his acting 


*“Role conflict” can be defined as the awkward situation of 
occupying simultaneously two roles that are regulated by incompatible 


norms. It may be impossible, or possible only at great cost, to conform to 
all norms 
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in a manner unacceptable to his denom- 
ination, the chaplain is placed in an 
awkward situation. He has to choose 
between the demands of the two insti- 
tutions. If he chooses to meet his church’s 
expectations, the commander may be 
unhappy. If he chooses to meet his 
commander’s demands, the chaplain’s 
church may chastise him for unacceptable 
behavior. If placed in such a situation, the 
chaplain will generally choose to meet the 
demands of his church. The hypothetical 
wedding incident illustrates this kind of 
conflict. 

That a military chaplain experiences 
role conflict is not surprising, however. 
Attempting to meet all role expectations of 
two social institutions as different from 
one another as the church and the military 
is extremely difficult and sometimes 
almost impossible. Richard G. Hutcheson, 
in his book The Churches and the Chap- 
laincy, has pointed out that the surprising 
thing would be the absence of role conflict 
in the military chaplaincy, and that role 
conflict itself is not necessarily a negative 
factor.6 “The chaplaincy is a profession 
which deliberately makes role conflict a 
way of life, and the relevant question is not 
whether it exists, but how useful the 
results may be.”’ It is possible for role 
conflict to inspire the chaplain to greater 
creativity in his ministry in a military 
environment. 

While the chaplain lives and works in a 
military environment, wears the uniform 





rather than a clerical, serves Air Force 
people, conducts services in an Air Force 
chapel, and obeys Air Force regulations, 
he remains very much in the institutional 
environment of the church. While many of 
his goals are military goals, the very 
nature of his role in his church makes his 
goals primarily religious goals.’ In the 
military environment, as Hutcheson has 
pointed out, chaplains work for goals 
established by institutions outside the 
military and are subject to both the 
authority of the military and to the 
authority of those outside institutions.’ 
The chaplain is constantly reminded by 
the denominational structure which 
oversees his work in the military that he is 
indeed a member of the clergy of his 
particular denomination and is expected 
to fulfill the expectations of the role. His 
church’s representatives visit and counsel 
with him. He, in turn, is required to provide 
them with monthly or quarterly reports of 
his activities. All of this serves to remind 


him that he owes his primary professional 
allegiance to the church. 

Hutcheson stated it succinctly when he 
said, 


Although it is true, then, that a chaplain 
is a church professional whose ministry 
takes place in a secular institution outside 
the church, it is not true that he has “left 
the church and entered the military.” Ina 
real sense he takes the institutional 
environment of the church with him into 
the military. A substantial part of the 
perceived world in which he lives and 
works is determined by church norms 
rather than military norms.'° 


While the Air Force chaplaincy is 
effective as it exists today, it can be made 
even more effective when both the church 
and the Air Force recognize to a fuller 
extent that the chaplain is fully a member 
of both the Air Force and the church, with 
responsibilities to each institution. At the 
local level a chaplain can function more 
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effectively when he knows what is ex- 
pected of him by his commander. The 
commander, on the other hand, can utilize 
his chaplain more effectively if he knows 
the limitations placed on the chaplain by 
his denomination. It is a wise chaplain 
who requests to have a conference with his 
commander—a conference in which the 
commander is candid about how he 
perceives the chaplain’s role and the 
chaplain, in turn, shares his own per- 
ceptions of his role. It will do much to lead 
to a greater understanding between the 
commander and his chaplain, lessen role 
conflict dilemmas, and will quite likely 
result in a more effective chapel program 
on that base. 


THE PRIMARY role of the chaplain is to 
serve people. He wants to meet not only 
their religious needs but their human 
needs as well. When the chaplain fully 
supports his commander and his com- 
mander, in turn, fully supports him, the 
entire Air Force community benefits. 
Together, they can do much to make the 
Air Force community an even better place 
to live and work, an environment where 
people are able to grow, to become more 
fully human, and in so doing meet 
personal as well as organizational goals. 
After all, that is what both the commander 
and the chaplain want—and what those 
who live in the Air Force community need. 


Charleston AFB, South Carolina 
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OMMENTs on the Air Force’s 

up-or-out policy range from 

“essential” to “wasteful.” This 
personnel management tool is an 
integral part of the proposed Defense 
Officer Personnel Management Sys- 
tem (DOPMS). But the Defense 
Manpower Commission Report criti- 
cized up-or-out as a wasteful prac- 
tice.! With growing military pension 
and training costs, many wonder 
why the Air Force should eliminate 
an officer for reaching a particular 
age or for being passed over. Since up- 
or-out is tied so closely with the 
management of the objective officer 
force and with retirement costs, we 
should examine several questions: 
What is up-or-out? What are its 
origins? Is it unique to the military? 
Is it advantageous? 

Under DOPMS the Air Force will 
have only regular career officers. 
Those reservists who do not gain 
regular status by the eleventh year of 
commissioned service will be released 
from active duty. They must go out 
because they have not made regular 
after being considered by several 
boards. Up-or-out will also operate on 
the regular officer force. According to 
“Officer Career Information,” tenure 
for regular officers is as follows: 

20 years for major (if continued) 

26 years for lieutenant colonel (if 

continued) 

30 years for colonel (if continued).? 
Thus, a regular continued major must 
retire at 20 years if he (or she) is 
passed over for lieutenant colonel. 
Regular lieutenant colonels and 





colonels who are passed over will also be 
forced out but at higher years of service 
points. 

Up-or-out is not unique to the US. 
military. The Japanese ground self- 
defense force employs a form of up-or-out. 
Second lieutenants to lieutenant colonels 
can serve to age 50. The mandatory exit 
age is 53 for colonels, 55 for major 
generals, and 58 for generals.’ But the 
Japanese system permits a passed-over 
officer to continue until retirement at 20 
years of service.‘ 

Some critics of up-or-out argue that this 
system is unique to the military: no 
rational nonmilitary organization would 
engage in such a wasteful practice. This is 
not true. First, major universities have 
used up-or-out in tenure decisions for 
years. Second, some prestigious law firms 
have also used up-or-out in their selection 
of partners from among associates. In his 
study of Wall Street law firms, Erwin O. 
Smigel describes up-or-out: 


The “up-or-out rule” is designed to insure 
that lawyers who are not going to be made 
partners leave the firm, permitting a 
constant flow of new talent into the 
organization ...° 


Trying for tenure in these law firms, as 
in the Air Force, is a gamble, and losers 
must go out. 


The lawyers who gamble on the chance of 
being made a partner and lose try to leave 
soon after they know they have been 
passed over.... Although they and their 
immediate colleagues feel such men have 
failed, the larger world may consider 
them successful.® 


These firms assist in securing employment 
and keep such failures from the public’s 
eyes. Occasionally, a law firm with an up- 
or-out policy keeps a passed-over associate 
with unique experience considered essen- 
tial to the firm. 

These law firms and universities elim- 
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inate candidates not selected for tenure to 
ensure that there will be positions to fill 
with other candidates they wish to 
consider. To continue an untenured 
professor or lawyer—when the number of 
candidate positions is fixed—has a: cost: 
reducing the number of candidates for 
tenure in succeeding periods. Like military 
up-or-out, these systems are open to attack. 
They force competent trained personnel 
out with attendant trauma and costs. 
Criteria for tenure (promotion) are not 
explicit. 

Like these major law firms and uni- 
versities, the Air Force wishes to maintain 
a pool of promising candidates and avoid 
stagnation. The present Air Force up-or- 
out system is rooted in the Army’s efforts 
to replace the strict seniority system after 
World War II. To understand why the 
Army espoused up-or-out and why Con- 
gress permitted it, we should examine the 
experience of two prominent advocates: 
Generals Marshall and Eisenhower. 

When Marshall became the Army Chief 
of Staff, 1939, he faced the immense task of 
preparing a small peacetime army for an 
impending war. He was nota World War I 
hero, as was MacArthur, but he had served 
under Pershing in that conflict and had 
seen firsthand the failure of senior 
commanders. 


He was haunted by recollection of the 
droves of unfit commanders sent in World 
War I by General Pershing to “Blooey”’ 
(Blois)—as the French used to send theirs 
to Limoges—for reclassification, and of 
his chief’s almost frantic efforts on eve of 
battle to find suitable officers for combat 
assignments.’ 


Like many of his contemporaries and 
subordinates, Marshall had found the 
strict seniority system personally stifling. 
But the system’s most glaring faults 
became known after General Marshall 
began to use large maneuvers to prepare 
and evaluate Army units. First, the strict 
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seniority system provided the Army with 
senior commanders who were advanced in 
age, near mandatory retirement. Many 
lacked the physical endurance required of 
a field commander. 


As the Army expanded in 1940 and 1941, 
the Chief of Staff was shocked and 
saddened to find that many of his 
contemporaries, with fine records in 
peacetime or in World War I, could not 
meet the heavy demands of new com- 
mand responsibilities. For some of the 
early appointments he had reached back 
in his memory and recommended for high 
place old friends from Fort Leavenworth 
or First Army. He was aghast when many 
of them broke under the pressure of their 
new duties.* 


Second, senior officers often lacked 
appropriate experience because they had 
stagnated in the junior grades. Some were 
capable officers with short tenure as 
commanders; others were simply incom- 
petent. 

Marshall concluded that with his own 
World War I “hump” the strict seniority 
system provided senior officers who often 
lacked competence and nearly always 
lacked necessary experience and physical 
stamina. He began a strenuous campaign 
to replace unsuitable senior commanders 
with capable younger men. Firing older 
commanders was very costly to him 
personally because old colleagues some- 
times had to go; his improvised up-or-out 
system brought criticism from those 
officers passed over (who accused the 
Army of a breach of contract), from 
Congress, and from the press. 

Marshall formalized his up-or-out ap- 
proach by establishing a plucking board. 


To insure fairness in the elimination, 
Marshall selected for the task a com- 
mittee of six retired officers—a “plucking 
board” as it was called—headed by his 
immediate predecessor, General Craig. 
The officers, after examining records and 
recommendations as to performance, 


were empowered to remove from line 
promotion any officer for reasons deemed 
good and sufficient. He would then be 
subject to removal one year after the 
action was taken. As a guide Marshall 
passed on to the board, with his approval, 
G-l’s statement that cases were to be 
decided not on an officer’s past record but 
on his value to the Army. “Critical times 
are upon us,” he warned, and the stan- 
dard had to be “today’s performance.’ 


By replacing deadwood with Eisenhower, 
Bradley, Clark, and others, Marshall 
assuredly paved the way for victory in 
World War II. 

After the war, Eisenhower urged that 
the Army formally adopt a competitive up- 
or-out system. Since he had worked for 
Marshall at the beginning of the war, 
Eisenhower understood the failure of the 
strict seniority system. He testified before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that a number of senior commanders “had 
to be replaced and gotten out of the way 
and younger men had to come along and 
take over the job.’'° Eisenhower also 
described the dismal career profile that 
faced him and his contemporaries under 
strict seniority. “Until we got to the grade 
of general officer, it was absolutely a lock- 
step promotion; and short of almost crime 
being committed by an officer, there were 
ineffectual ways of eliminating a man.”"! 

Marshall’s and Eisenhower’s argu- 
ments carried the day, but not without 
debate. In a letter to the committee, 
Senator Guy Cordon stressed the costs of 
the proposed up-or-out system. He was 
careful to distinguish between combatand 
technical services. 


It may be that some of the restrictions in 
the bill are justified for combat units but I 
feel strongly that they are inadvisable for 
the technical services.'” 


Noting that a colonel would be forced out 
at age 52, Senator Cordon stated, “This 
seems to me to be a most wasteful and 





illogical requirement, particularly for the 
technical services.”'*® Referring to such 
retirement for a division engineer, the 
senator continued, “They are at the peak of 
their ability to render service in their 
profession and exceptions should most 
certainly be made from any requirement 
which, again might be desirable for 
combat units.’’!4 

Senator Cordon’s objection is still with 
us, voiced by sincere critics of up-or-out. 
Indeed, the Air Force of 1978 is more 
technical than the Army of 1947. In terms 
of experience and training losses, up-or-out 
is a very costly policy. Marshall and 
Eisenhower argued that up-or-out was an 
essential replacement for strict seniority, 
which provided senior combat com- 
manders who lacked youthfulness and 
relevant experience. Our continued use of 
up-or-out stems from the continual need to 
provide youthful, experienced senior 
combat commanders. Unfortunately, up- 
or-out, a policy to produce senior combat 
commanders, has been treated as the 
alternative to strict seniority. In fact, up- 
or-out is an alternative to strict seniority. 


| N view of the costliness of up-or- 
out for regular officers under DOPMS, we 
should ask several questions about the 
senior commanders which up-or-out is to 
produce. First, how many senior combat 
command positions require youthful 
officers with broad command and staff 
experience obtained through frequent 
reassignments? Second, in what fields can 
an 0-5 or 0-6 serve until he (or she) is 55 or 
60 years old? Third, how many bona fide 
candidates for senior combat command 
positions, e.g., 0-7, do we wish to consider 
for promotion annually? With this number 
we can begin to determine the numbers of 
lower grade officers who should rapidly 
gain the experience required of a senior 
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combat commander. At present, we act as 
if most company and field grade line 
officers are such candidates. Many who 
lack either the interest or aptitude for 
senior command are encouraged to gain 
diversified experiences in many general 
areas and avoid extended assignments in 
any single specialty. And we maintain a 
youthful officer force in all fields without 
questioning the relevance of this dimen- 
sion. 

The modest number of senior command 
positions that require a youthful gener- 
alist and the accompanying need for bona 
fide candidates argue against up-or-out for 
all line officers. Such costly executive 
development must be limited to a portion 
of the line. At least two barriers stand in 
the way of such a move: an inability to 
identify potential senior commanders and 
a reluctance to identify explicitly and 
groom such officers. The controlled OER 
offers some promise of identifying candi- 
dates. Our willingness to identify them 
early is understandably hindered by 
considerations of fairness and fear of 
errors. 


THE COSTLINESS of up-or-out and clamor of 
its critics will certainly increase. We must 
compete with the private sector for the 
shrinking youthful portion of the labor 
force. For as far as we can see ahead, we 
shall need youthful generalists as senior 
combat commanders. Up-or-out plays an 
essential role in the development of 
candidates for these positions. But our 
need for technical officers will certainly 
not diminish, and they do not need the 
youthfulness sought by Marshall and 
Eisenhower. Up-or-out is a process of 
examining and then either promoting or 
eliminating in the search for a modest 
number of youthful senior commanders. It 
is time to be more deliberate and to 
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discriminate between the need for youth in 
combat and the need for technical ex- 
pertise where youthfulness is inessential. 


USAF Academy 
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Times, 


Some men are dissatisfied if they are too far separated from 
the earth upon which they live and what happens on and 
round it. I realized myself as a young officer that I should not 
have been content doing anything for a living in whichit was 
never important to me what time the sun rose. Dawn, dusk, 
moonrise and moonset, what the wind does, the shape and 
size of woodland, marsh and hill, currents and tides, the flow 
of rivers and the form of clouds, whether the leaf is on the tree 
or the branches are bare, the seasons, the weather and the 
stars—these are matters of compelling importance in the 
lives of sailors, soldiers, airmen, some of more importance to 
one, some to another; and so, too, at all times and above all, 


are people. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL SIR JOHN WINTHROP HACKETT 
“The Profession of Arms” 
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the objectives 
e Maintain a free space environment. 


e Deter actions in space which are 
adverse to the interests of the United 
States and, should deterrence fail, 
counter those actions. 


e Conduct operations in space in sup- 
port of other national security objectives 
and national space operations. 


e Maintain a space oriented technology 
base that: 


—Minimizes the possibility of techno- 
logical surprise. 


—Supports deployment of military 
space systems. 


—And permits identification of prom- 
ising space concepts and doctrine to 
meet national security objectives in the 
future. 


USAF Program Guidance 


A sk any Air Force officer, rated or non- 
rated, to describe an F-15, F-16, B-1, or 
A-10 and its mission, and you will 
probably get a very credible response. 
Sure, many details will not be there, but 
overall we understand and are familiar 
with our new aircraft. Unfortunately, the 
same is not true of existing and new 
systems that will directly affect these 
aircraft’s ability to operate in a strategic or 
technical environment effectively. Our 
officers do not know, norin many cases do 
they care to know, the details of our 
military satellite systems, even though 
these systems may make the difference 
over tomorrow’s battlefield. 

In a complete reversal of the usual 
situation, our civilian leaders in the 
Department of Defense seem to under- 
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stand the significance of military space 
systems better than the professional 
military. For instance, Dr. Malcolm R. 
Currie, former Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, speaking at an 
Air Force Association Symposium in Los 
Angeles on 22 October 1976, said, “For 
airpower and for spacepower, we cannot 
tolerate a posture of equivalence; we must 
maintain always a position of clear 
superiority; we must always seize the 
initiative.” 

The reason for this lack of under- 
standing cannot be a lack of available 
information. The unclassified literature 
abounds with descriptions of the design, 
operation, and roles of our military space 
systems. Indeed, Soviet intelligence un- 
doubtedly has a very complete and 
accurate picture of all our satellites. The 
sheer magnitude of Soviet space activity is 
eloquent testimony to their grasp of the 
pivotal importance of such systems in 
today’s and tomorrow’s conflicts. Yet, the 
U.S. military, by and large, has yet to learn 
this lesson. 


We have reluctantly reached these 
conclusions after three years of lecturing 
at Air University schools. The general 
situation is professional parochialism. 
The only officers who have taken the 
trouble to inform themselves about space 
systems are usually those who work 
closely in the space field. Most others have 
no idea how we use space systems today, 
much less what systems are under develop- 
ment or what the overall impact will be. All 
too frequently the attitude is either 
indifference or a profound conviction that 
military space systems are merely flashy 
gadgetry. 

Three factors contribute to these atti- 
tudes. To begin with, satellites are not 
airplanes. Those who advocate the mili- 
tary uses of space today are in much the 
same situation as Navy advocates of 





aircraft carriers in the mid-1930s, or air 
power advocates until the end of World 
War II. Second, there is no single organ- 
ization with primary responsibility. 
AFSC, ADCOM, SAC, DCA, and many 
others all have some piece of the pie. Space 
systems have no high-ranking spokes- 
man, no single manager to orchestrate our 
efforts, below the level of OSD. Finally, 
much of the information is classified with 
a strict need to know, making lateral 
communication of existing capability 
difficult or impossible. 


The net effect is that the United Statesis 
today operating with a badly flawed 
military posture regarding space. Our 
present systems are underutilized since 
the operating commands are unaware of 
current potential. There is little system 
architecture or military space doctrine. 
Some efforts, to be sure, are underway in 
these areas, but progress is painfully slow. 
The operating commands cannot generate 
the appropriate statements of Required 
Operational Capability to enhance the 
effectiveness of their current forces until 
the information is widely known and 
understood, and the issues analyzed and 
debated. Plans, and particularly joint 
plans, are inadequate to deal with conflict 
that includes space warfare. Soviet testing 
of antisatellite weapons leaves no doubt 
about their ability to cripple our space 
systems. In short, we are ill-prepared to 
perform the tasks cited at the beginning of 
this article. 


We recommend two actions toward 
correcting the problem. The first step 
should be to reorganize. Colonel Morgan 
W. Sanborn has summarized this area in 
his excellent article in the January- 
February 1977 issue of Air University 
Review. We wholeheartedly agree with his 
assessment and recommendations con- 
cerning the need for a separate space 
command, which would offset some of the 
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parochialism mentioned earlier. Second, 
and just as important, we must have the 
active participation of the operating 
commands in formulating requirements 
and shaping the evolving doctrine. Just as 
it is folly to ignore space systems in our 
present plans, tactics, and strategy, sd is it 
folly to try to design and structure a space 
architecture without integrating: the 
functions into today’s combat operations. 
The Air Force desperately needs a dialogue 
between the space planners and the 
organizational commands. 


There has been a start. The Director of 
Space, Hq USAF, conducted an Air Force 
Space Symposium in January 1977. The 
purpose of the symposium was to provide a 
forum for exchange of ideas and concepts 
between the operating commands and the 
systems development community. Em- 
phasis was to be on the identification of 
new concepts and operational require- 
ments for the utilization of existing and 
future space systems to enhance DOD 
missions. However, only ADCOM was 
familiar enough with our present and 
planned space systems to provide sub- 
stantive requirements for future oper- 
ational capabilities. 


A meaningful debate on space forces, 
functions, and doctrine requires that the 
participants be knowledgeable. How can 
this information be obtained? One method 
would be a series of briefings to the major 
command staffs, detailing what we can do 
now and where we are headed. The 
classification problem can be partly 
avoided by stating capabilities without 
revealing methods. This would at least 
provide a knowledge base to work from. 
Individuals can consult a host of per- 
iodicals and journals, such as Aviation 
Week & Space Technology, Air Force, 
Aerospace Daily, and Space/ Defense 
Daily to keep abreast of current develop- 
ments. Classified sources include New 
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Horizons II (June 1975) and reports from 
The Rand Corporation.* 

The time for professional Air Force 
personnel to study the art of war in and 
from space is now. Spaceborne capabilities 
are not “something down the road” but a 
current reality. Space is vital to our 
operations now and will become more vital 
with time. To quote Colonel R. M. Cam- 
eron, Deputy Director of Space, DCS 
Research and Development: 


The Air Force considers space as the 
fourth operating medium (in addition to 
the land, sea, and air) whose principal use 
is to aid in the deterrence of all levels of 
warfare.... 

The Air Force is well into its second 
decade of involvement in space. We have 
made great advancements and tremen- 
dous strides in operating in this relatively 
new medium. I now see satellites playing 
key roles in supporting military oper- 
ations at all levels of conflict and 
increasing our capability to project the 


*DOD personnel can obtain bibliographies by writing to ACSC 
EDCW, Maxwell AFB AL 36112 


airpower of the United States, as neces- 
sary, to enhance our national security. 

In the future, space systems will 
provide in-being support mechanisms 
ready to assist military operations 
worldwide. Communications, navigation- 
positioning, and weather surveillance 
systems will always be in place, awaiting 
the arrival of our forces deployed from the 
CONUS; thus, enabling us to deploy our 
military power, when necessary, to 
anywhere in the world on much shorter 
notice than is possible today. 

Hence, the ability of space systems to 
pin-point targets, to allow friendly forces 
to locate themselves accurately, to permit 
all echelons to communicate information 
at high data rates—coupled with the data 
processing capability to assimilate enor- 
mous quantities of data and display 
information for decision-makers—sug- 
gest majorimpacts on military operations 
in the future. But what we have seen to 
date or can foresee in the immediate 
future is but a small part of the true 
potential of the utility of space. 


Air Command and Staff College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 





THE DANGERS OF 
CIVILIANIZING 
MILITARY PAY 


CAPTAIN GEORGE T. NADDRA 


HERE has been a demonstrable trend to 
t reduce or eliminate certain military 
benefits. In those selected areas where a 
dollar saving can be realized, military pay 
and compensation programs are being 
converted to civilian pay scales and 
policies. 

Air Force General George S. Brown, as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
commented in his statement to the Con- 
gress on the U.S. defense posture: 


Readiness of our force is being threatened 
by mounting concern among the Service 
members for their benefits, and standard 
of living. These true volunteers freely 
commit themselves to the defense of our 
Nation. In return, they expect their 
leaders to commit themselves to the 
Service member in insuring that they 
have an adequate standard of living. 
Since 1972, there have been repeated 
attempts to reduce, eliminate, transfer, 
and transform military benefits which in 
the past have helped to convince the 
individual to enlist or to make Military 
Service a career. The GI Bill, which in the 
opinion of some recruitment officials has 
been the single most important enlist- 
ment incentive, has been restructured and 
replaced by a pay-as-you-go program. 
Pay raises have been held below the rise 
in cost of living, resulting in reduced 
purchasing power. Medical benefits have 
been modified, reduced, or eliminated. 
Threats of further reductions are con- 
stantly highlighted by private publi- 
cations targeted at the Service members. 
Twenty percent of our Army’s enlisted 
members work at a second job and 


approximately 50 percent of their wives 
work. Over 60 percent of our current 
enlisted personnel have entered the 
Service since 1972. Since they enlisted 
they have, in effect, experienced only 
losses in their purchasing power and 
benefits. We must defuse this issue before 
it severely impacts on our readiness.' 


In addition to General Brown’s concern 
for military readiness, there is a danger of 
eroding the “‘Service’’ concept.? This 
erosion and trend toward only “civil- 
ianizing” those programs that realize 
dollar savings may lead the military 
members themselves to move toward a 
total civilian compensation program. 

The new recruits voluntarily accept the 
special restraints of the military career. 
The recruits view their employment as 
being unique. They are not committed to a 
normal civilian “job”; they are in the 
“service,” the service of their country, and 
certain noncivilian demands are expected 
of them. 

A civilian company that adopted any 
portion of the existing military restraints 
would have to pay extra compensation to 
maintain the same quality of its labor 
force. Some examples of these restraints 
are the following: 


Rigid appearance standards. An airman 
can lose his job for not complying with the 
appearance standards. For example, since 
1972, over 1900 airmen have been sepa- 
rated from the service for failure to comply 
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with Air Force weight requirements.* 


Permanent changes of station (PCS) 
requirements. When a move occurs during 
a period of service obligation, the indi- 
vidual is usually required to move, 
regardless of his or her desires. These 
moves may come on relatively short 
notice. 


Short tours. The service member must 
endure extended periods of family separa- 
tion, both PCS (1 year) and extended TDY 
(179 days). These assignments include 
such places as Clear, Alaska; Greenland, 
and Diego Garcia.‘ Civilian employers pay 
thousands of dollars to induce employees 
to endure such assignments. For example, 
in Clear, Alaska, a civilian motor pool 
vehicle operator receives over $34,000 per 
year, and a cook receives over $39,000 per 
year.® 


Isolated tours. These assignments are 
family accompanied tours, but in areas of 
isolation. There is no additional com- 
pensation for family hardships expe- 
rienced in such isolated areas such as 
Zaire, Iceland, India, Ryukyu Islands, 
Upper Volta, and Point Barrow, Alaska. 


Hostile fire. Service members live under 
the threat of losing their lives, limbs, or 
becoming prisoners of war without ade- 
quate compensation. Most civilians who 
are employed in war areas are substan- 
tially compensated for the additional risk, 
often receiving two or three times more 
than their military counterparts. 


Strict hierarchical progression. No 
matter how well one performs, he or she 
can be promoted only one step at a time 
and only after serving a required amount 
of time in a previous grade. 


Discipline enforceable by the judicial 
process. Trial by jury and possible im- 
prisonment—special rules, “action un- 
becoming an officer’*’—a different code 
governs the service man. For example, a 


serviceman could be imprisoned for 
committing an offense while a civilian 
committing the same offense might only 
lose his job. A prime example is Article 92, 
paragraph 3, Dereliction in the Per- 
formance of Duty. A person is derelict in 
the performance of his duties when he 
willfully or negligently fails to perform 
them, or when he performs them in a 
culpably inefficient manner.’ During 1976, 
1367 specifications (one general court- 
martial, eight summary courts-martial, 
twelve special courts-martial, and 1346 
Article 15s) were categorized as Dere- 
liction in the Performance of Duty. 


Political limitations. There are limita- 
tions imposed on a service member’s 
political candidacy and candidate sup- 
port, as is also the case with Federal 
Government employees. One Air Force 
regulation lists 18 political “shall nots” for 
members on active duty.’ 


Flexible contracts. The service member 
is subject to changes in leave policy, 
retirement plan, bonuses, veterans bene- 
fits, etc., yet he must adhere to other 
contractual commitments, such as service 
obligation incurred by enlistment or 
schooling. For example, the proposed 
Retirement Modernization Act (RMA) 
would rescind the 50 percent of base pay 
retirement plan that was in effect at a prior 
enlistment date. 


No overtime compensation. Military 
members are subject to twenty-four-hour 
call with no overtime. During periods of 
conflict (Vietnam) and states of increased 
readiness (Cuban crisis), overtime is a 
readily accepted way of life. In addition, a 
portion of the military force must remain 
on constant alert (weekends and holidays). 
Portions of the Air Force, Army, Marines, 
and Navy (ships at sea) are ‘“‘on the job” 
during holiday periods. Some civilian 
employees working during these same 





periods receive double time compensation 
as “holiday” pay. 

Restrictions in privacy. For example, 
rank, position, and pay are available for 
public knowledge; complete dossiers are 
maintained, some evaluations are secret, 
and a picture of the individual is furnished 
the promotion board. 

No union representation of collective 
bargaining. Our military leaders may be 
asked to wear “too many hats.” A system 
that forces the same individuals to 
represent both management and labor can 
lead to a dangerous type of criticism. For 
example, some may argue that the pro- 
posed Retirement Modernization Act was 
intentionally designed to include features 
that would increase the retirement pay for 
most generals (or anyone else who is 
allowed by law to serve 30 or more years) 
from 75 percent of base pay to 78 percent 
for the purpose of reducing any organized 
military effort to challenge the program. 

Economically bound to a very rigid all- 
or-nothing retirement system. If, for any 
reason (the above restraints, job satis- 
faction, family considerations, or desire to 
enter another career) the service member 
does not complete 20 years of active duty, 
he or she forfeits all of the retirement 
benefits unless subsequently qualifying 
for reserve component retirement.* After 
10 to 15 years of service, individuals today 
have so much invested in the retirement 


*Note: The RMA provides for vesting at 5 or 10 years, depending on 
whether separation is involuntary or voluntary. 
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program that they become economically 
bound by a very rigid, all-or-nothing 
retirement system. To protect civilian 
employees from enduring the above 
retirement restraints, Congress passed the 
Pension Reform Act of 1974. It is now 
illegal for private pension plans (even if 
the plan is noncontributory, which over 80 
percent are) to establish a plan with no 
vesting.!° 


THE MILITARY work force accepts these 13 
restraints without seeking extra compen- 
sation primarily because most service 
members believe they are serving their 
country and not working at a “job.” If the 
“service” concept is eroded by “civil- 
ianizing” those military benefits that 
could save money, a door may be opened 
that could cost many times the amount the 
“civilianizing” is trying to save. 

Most service members would be satisfied 
just to maintain their standard of living 
and receive those benefits that were 
promised at enlistment. However, if past 
trends continue, the service member may 
unintentionally be encouraged eventually 
to give up some military benefits (the base 
exchange and commissary) in exchange 
for civilian benefits (overtime, retirement 
vesting, no forced retirements, substan- 
tially higher compensation for isolated or 
remote tours, political freedoms, collective 
bargaining, etc.). 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


6. Manual for Courts-Martial United States 1969 (revised edition), 
Uniform Code, Article 133. 
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Chapter XXVII, paragraph 172 c 
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ROM its inception, the Air Force has 

been characterized by change, some- 
times gradual, at other times fairly rapid, 
but seldom has change been as rapid as 
that which has occurred since the 1960s. In 
less ‘than two decades, we have seen a 
series of changes that have touched almost 
every element of our society, including the 
military. Society has undergone change, 
the Air Force has undergone change, and 
with these has come a change in the 
noncommissioned officer. 

The term “enlisted man” has become as 
archaic as the army that spawned it. It is 
not merely redundant, the mental image it 
generates no longer applies to the modern 
Air Force. “Enlisted man” conjures up a 
colorless conservative of indeterminate 
years, with about an eighth grade edu- 
cation. He was always broke because he 
had been on a five-day binge or had lost his 
last dollar in the almost nightly poker 
game at the NCO barracks. His greatest 
talent was scrounging around the base, 
filling his personal coffers which served as 
the basic supply system of his air force. He 
scarcely had a life of his own; his wasa life 
of service. In return, he received a pittance 
benevolently bestowed on him, once a 
month, by a patronizing employer. 

Does this portrait sound like nonsense? 
Dr. Samuel P. Huntington, a noted 
authority on the military, wrote in his book 
The Soldier and the State (1957): 
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The enlisted men subordinate to the 
officer corps are a part of the organ- 
izational bureaucracy but not of the 
professional bureaucracy. The enlisted 
personnel have neither the intellectual 
skills nor the professional responsibility 
of the officer. They are specialists in the 
application of violence not the manage- 
ment of violence. Their vocation is a trade 
not a profession. This fundamental 





difference between the officer corps and 
the enlisted corps is reflected in the sharp 
line which is universally drawn between 
the two in all the military forces of the 
world. 


This arguable evaluation of the enlisted 
airman and the noncommissioned officer 
is printed in Concepts of Air Force 
Leadership, published by the Air Uni- 
versity.' It is used as a reference to train 
officer candidates in the Air Force ROTC 
program. The statement can also be found 
in the Squadron Officer School Corre- 
spondence Course. Worse yet, considerable 
research suggests that no enlisted airman 
or noncommissioned officer has ever 
challenged it. 

This article holds that tremendous 
social, economic, and technical changesin 
the Air Force and our society have 
rendered Dr. Huntington’s narrow and 
slanted definition of professionalism 
useless for the purpose of understanding 
Air Force leadership. Common sense tells 
us that the national belief in education, 
with its phenomenal growth during the 
past two decades, must have had an 
impact on the people serving in the Air 
Force. Have the men and women who 
serve as NCOs accepted this contem- 
porary challenge of society, and are they 
educating themselves to levels comparable 
to those of the officers Professor Hunt- 
ington calls professionals? 

I feel that challenging this outdated 
concept of the enlisted person will improve 
interpersonal relationships between offi- 
cers and NCOs and improve leadership in 
the Air Force. 


Dx. HUNTINGTON states that 
the military is a profession because it 
possesses characteristics of expertise, 
responsibility, and corporateness, which 
are generally accepted as necessary for 
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distinguishing a profession from an 
occupation or a trade. He adopts the 
concept of “management of violence” from 
Harold Lasswell and distinguishes it from 
mere application of violence, such as firing 
weapons, which gives one only technical 
competence or tradesman status.? Dr. 
Huntington’s definition of profession- 
alism is, “... perhaps the best known, most 
widely accepted, and certainly the most 
methodically developed conceptualiza- 
tion,”’ based on the classical definition of 
the term.* 

Lieutenant Colonel Zeb B. Bradford, Jr., 
USA, and Major James R. Murphy, USAF, 
in “A New Look at the Military Pro- 
fession,” have refuted Huntington’s whole 
concept of professionalism. They state: 


The officer corps must accept most of the 
responsibility for these faulty concep- 
tions that dominate the thinking about its 
basic character, for it has failed to 
question its own assumptions or to state 
its own case. The military has been too 
willing to leave theorizing about the 
profession of arms to civilian intellectuals 
who, although often talented, have failed 
to grasp its essentials simply because 
their viewpoint from outside the military 
prevents sufficient insight.‘ 


A summary of their position includes the 
fact that the problem with Huntington’s 
definition is that “management of vio- 
lence” is insufficient to describe what is 
actually required of the American military 
establishment. In this country, the milli- 
tary serves the nation by expanding its 
options when dealing with the power of 
nations. These options may or may not 
include the “management of violence.” 
Therefore, the military profession cannot 
be defined in terms of functional expertise 
because it is not a constant; it is a 
contingent and relative element.* Another 
important point is that the most violent 
means of destruction available to this 
nation is not controlled by the military but 
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by a civilian, the President of the United 
States.® 

It becomes obvious that Professor 
Huntington’s definition is insufficient to 
describe professionalism in the Army. Itis 
doubtful that it ever came close to 
describing professionalism in the United 
States Air Force. More than in any other 
branch of service, itis the Air Force officer 
who applies violence, not the enlisted man. 
The Air Force is rapidly reaching the point 
where 98 percent of its personnel support 
the other two percent who serve in the 
combat roles. A single aircraft today can 
carry the explosive power equal to the 
entire amount used in World War II. 

In rejecting Huntington’s whole concept 
of professionalism, one realizes that his 
concept of enlisted men is also insufficient 
to describe the airman and NCO of the 
modern Air Force. This is particularly true 
when one discovers that the intellectual 


giants Huntington refers to had only 
slightly higher educational levels than 
today’s Senior Noncommissioned Officer 
Academy graduates. Educational levels of 
Air Force officers and airmen as of 31 
October 1957 were as follows:’ 


Officer Airmen 


less than grammar school 
graduate 0.0 2.0 


grammar school graduate 0.0 45 
less than high school 0.6 226 
high school graduate 12.4 56.9 


college (less than 
two years) 14.8 9.6 


college (two years or 
more, no degree) 3.7 


college degree/equivalent Ss 
law degree 0.0 
master’s degree 0.2 
doctorate degree 0.0 
medical/dental degree 0.0 


These figures show that 52.8 percent of 
Air Force officers did not have a college 
degree, and 29.1 percent of the enlisted 
force did not have a high school diploma. 
Both the officers and the enlisted men had 
a long way to go in 1957 to meet the Air 
Force goal of a college degree for every 
officer and a high school diploma for every 
enlisted man when Professor Huntington 
published his much-discussed definition of 
professionalism. 

Thus, a new definition of profession- 
alism would seem to be in order. Such a 
definition comes to us from Lloyd E. 
Blaunch, editor of Education for the 
Professions. He writes: 


The professions are not always sharply 
distinguished from other vocations or 
occupations. In general, however, they 
may be described as occupations which 
provide highly specialized intellectual 
services. These occupations, at their best, 
possess three principles: (1) a body of 
erudite knowledge, a set of attitudes,.and 
a technique which are applied to the 
service of mankind through an educated 
group; (2) a standard of success measured 
by accomplishment in serving the needs 
of the people rather than by personal 
gain; and (3) a system of control over the 
practice of the calling and the education 
of its practitioners through associations 
and codes of ethics.® 


Both the professional officer and the 
professional noncommissioned officer 
meet these criteria. 

One result of the tremendous social and 
technical changes in the Air Force has 
been the creation of a body of professional 
knowledge for the enlisted airman and the 
noncommissioned officer. The enlisted 
Professional Military Education (PME) 
program serves this purpose. The entire 
program consists of five levels of instruc- 
tion, comparable to that which has been 
provided the commissioned officer since 
March 1946.° 





Enlisted PME 

NCO Orientation Course 
USAF Supervisor Course 
Leadership School 


Officer PME 
Squadron Officer School 


Air Command and Staff 
College 


Air War College 


Noncommissioned Officer 
Academy 


Senior Noncommissioned 
Officer Academy 


Blaunch defines professional education 
as “that form of education which prepares 
students for professional callings or 
employments.”° It is quite different from 
the specialty knowledge, which the NCO 
obtains at USAF technical schools, or a 
liberal arts education, which is general 
and has no specific vocation in view. 

The Air University Catalog, 1975-76, 
states: 


The major objective of the Air Uni- 
versity professional military schools is to 
provide Air Force Officers and Senior 
Noncommissioned Officers a progressive 
program of education... by broadening 
their perspective and preparing them to 
assume responsibilities at higher levels of 
command and staff duties. 

The Senior Academy was formed to 
prepare the superintendent level NCO for 
the expanded responsibilities he is 
required to perform. Today’s Senior NCO 
performs many management duties 
formerly carried out by Commissioned 
Officers. At the same time his respon- 
sibilities have increased, the hardware 
and systems he uses have become more 
complex, and the resources needed to 
complete the job have diminished.'! 


Economic forces acting on the military 
budget have resulted in expanded respon- 
sibilities for the NCO. A recent speaker to 
Class 77-E, Senior Noncommissioned 
Officer Academy, stated that the Air Force 
was in the process of replacing 1000 officer 
positions with 750 noncommissioned 
officer positions. One example of this was 
reported in a base newspaper: “CMSgt. 
Clarence L. Fairley, the new director of 
leadership and management education at 
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LMDC, has some big shoes to fill. He 
recently assumed the obligations and 
responsibilities assigned to a job formerly 
reserved for an officer in the grade 0-6.”"!2 

Standards in the present-day Air Force 
are the highestin its history. What civilian 
occupation or trade has the range of 
standards that are prescribed in AFR 30-1? 
While Air Force Chief of Staff, General 
David C. Jones, in a brief introduction to 
this directive, stated: 


When you joined the USAF, you began... 
a new way of life... a demanding 
profession.... This regulation describes 
our standards, ... These standards apply 
to all Air Force people and I expect 
everyone to live and work by them. They 
are our day-to-day code of personal and 
professional conduct.!° 


Our mission is “to prepare for and, if 
necessary, participate in armed conflict to 
preserve the security and freedom of the 
American people.” That requires “dis- 
ciplined, dedicated and educated people 
who live and work by the highest personal 
and professional standards.”'* The NCO 
wears a symbol of his success, measured 
by accomplishments, on the sleeve of his 
uniform. Beyond the elimination of the 
unfit (AFRs 39-10 and 39-12), current 
quotas established by law provide for only 
one percent of the entire enlisted popu- 
lation ever to reach the top of the 
profession. Only two percent will make it 
to the second highest level, senior master 
sergeant. 

Turning to the impact of education on 
the quality of the enlisted force, we find 
that, “The two yardsticks most frequently 
used to assess quality are the level of 
education achieved (high school graduate 
status) and the results of standardized 
tests which measure mental capacity and 
aptitude.”'> Today, 90 percent of nonprior 
service recruits are high school graduates. 
This compares with 70.9 percent in 1957. 
“Whether measured by mental ability or 
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Source: “Two Years with the All-Volunteer Force,” Commander's Digest, 10 April 1975, p. 3 


Figure 1. Educational levels of recruits in 
all U.S. services, July-December 1975 


high school graduate status, the quality of 
the all volunteer force is higher than for 


the nation at large.’’'® 

The graph shown above (Figure 1) is a 
comparison of USAF recruits and those of 
the other services.'” 

Not only does the Air Force receive 
recruits who are a “‘cut above,” but these 
individuals also become motivated to 
further their education while in the 


service. A recent USAF Fact Sheet, 
“Educational Level of the Enlisted Force— 
End of March 77,” states that only 3.9 
percent of enlisted personnel with less 
than one year of service have attended 
college, while 1.8 percent have earned a 
B.S. degree or higher. The percentages for 
the total enlisted force are 14.2 percent and 
2.2 percent, respectively.'* However, once 
an individual becomes a member of the 


Figure 2. Educational levels of students in the Senior Non 
commissioned Officer Academy, January-December 1977 
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Two years B.S. 
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(no degree) 


74 16 5 
84 14 3 
78 19 15 
73 15 14 
98 8 10 
407 72 47 
34 06 04 


AFNCOA,” January 1977 through December 





senior career force, he begins to reap the 
advantages of numerous in-service edu- 
cational programs. The data, which were 
compiled from AUN-ACM(AR) 7403 re- 
ports for the USAF Senior Noncom- 
missioned Officer Academy, January 1977 
through December 1977, show the results 
of these educational programs.'? (See 
Figure 2.) 

An interesting comparison can be made 
of these results with those of the officers 
Professor Huntington cited as profes- 
sionals (Figure 3). 

The educational accomplishments of the 
SNCOA graduate become even more 
significant when one considers that he has 
been through basic military training, 
technical school, on-the-job training, skill 
knowledge tests, promotion fitness exam- 
inations, general military training, hu- 
man relations training, and five levels of 
professional military education. Is it any 
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wonder that it took him twenty years to 
catch up to Huntington’s officers? 


tee article has explored the 
changing status of the enlisted airman 
and the noncommissioned officer. What 
effect does an outdated definition of 
professionalism have on the officer 
candidate or an officer studying his career 
development course? One of the oper- 
ational points of leadership is to know 
your people. One can only conclude that it 
is carelessness, incapacity, and neglect 
that cause the Air Force to fail to recognize 
the efforts of so many of its enlisted people. 
Many of my colleagues have stated that 
they were appalled to learn that this kind 
of thinking was still around, let alone used 
to train future officers and commanders of 
the United States Air Force. 
Almost a hundred years ago, the Army 


Figure 3. Years of education achieved by Huntington’s 
officers (1957), the enlisted force (1957), and Senior Non- 
commissioned Officer Academy graduates (1977) 
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Officers Guide is reported to have stated, 
“Enlisted men are stupid, but extremely 
cunning and sly, and bear considerable 
watching.” As late as 1957, Professor 
Huntington put it, ‘“‘... The enlisted 
personnel have neither the intellectual 
skills nor the professional responsibility of 
the officer.”?° 

In conclusion, it is the author’s position 
that the NCO is a professional in every 
sense of the term. His profession is the 
same as that of the officer: service to his 
country. His relationship to the officer is 
marked by loyalty and mutual respect. 
Let’s not forget that the word sergeant 
comes from the Latin word servire, 
meaning to serve. The complexity of the 
times requires even greater things of the 
NCO and the officers he supports; there- 
fore, the meaning of the word “sergeant” is 
as important as ever.?! 

As NCOs we have a proud tradition, and 


a proud tradition is ours to make. But, in 
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**The enlisted men subordinate to 
the officer corps are a part of the 
organizational bureaucracy but not of 
the professional bureaucracy. The 
enlisted personnel have neither the 
intellectual skills nor the professional 
responsibility of the officer.”” 

Dr. SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON 


HIS statement, written by one of the 

most respected authorities on the 
military, is taken from his book The 
Soldier and the State and excerpted in 
Concepts of Air Force Leadership, a 
publication used in the Air Force ROTC 
Program. 

Concepts of Air Force Leadership, edited 
by Major Dewey E. Johnson, is one of the 
outstanding books available on the subject 
of leadership and management and has 
thus found its way into most officer and 
NCO professional military schools in the 
Air Force. 

NCOs reading this passage usually 
suffer immediate pangs of emotion, such 
as disbelief, anger, and sometimes out- 
and-out rage. It has become such a cause 
célébre with some senior enlisted per- 
sonnel that they have appealed to the 
Commander of Air University and the 
Secretary of the Air Force, in an effort to 
have the article removed from military 
textbooks. 

In this article I would like to examine 
several issues. What did Dr. Huntington 
say, and what did he mean? Was this 
intended, or canit even be construed to bea 
slander on enlisted persons? What is a 
profession, and whois a professional? And 
what of the question of the right of free 
expression? 

The educated, perceptive reader may 
wonder why a review of Huntington’s 
article is necessary and wonder, indeed, if 


NCO PROFESSIONALISM 


a straw man 


SENIOR MASTER SERGEANT 
RoGER P. SCHNEIDER 











those who rail against it have read more 
than the offending passages. Those 
perceptive readers will have recognized 
Huntington’s article for what it is, not an 
attempt to downgrade enlisted personnel 
but an attempt to show that the military 
service is a profession, akin to the 
recognized professions such as medicine 
and law. 

In order to accomplish this task, Dr. 
Huntington found it necessary to pos- 
tulate three characteristics that he deter- 
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mines are common to all generally ac- 
knowledged professions: expertise, re- 
sponsibility, and corporateness. For one to 
agree with Dr. Huntington, it is necessary 
to accept his definition of a profession. 
Lieutenant Colonel Zeb B. Bradford, Jr., 
USA, and Major James R. Murphy, USAF, 
in their article ‘““A New Look at the 
Military Profession,’ (Concepts of Air 
Force Leadership) take issue with his 
definition and outline their view that 
Huntington was wrong. Implicit in the 
title of their article, however, is the fact 
that they, too, believe that military officers 
are members of a profession. 


And you give me the choice between a 
description that is sure but that teaches 
me nothing and hypotheses that claim to 
teach me but that are not sure. 

Albert Camus 


| question of perspective 
here is all important. Who decides what a 
profession is? Who decides which occu- 
pations will be called professions? Who 
decides who is or is not a professional? 
And more important, so what? The facts in 
this case do not speak for themselves, since 
there are no facts; there are only opinions. 
Dr. Huntington defines the characteristics 
he believes distinguish a profession, then 
proceeds to fit military officers into the box 
he has created. To do this he must come up 
with an “area of expertise’ for officers so 
they can qualify. He says their expertise is 
“the management of violence.” Bradford 
and Murphy disagree. Officers are mem- 
bers of a profession, but they “engage ina 
multitude of tasks.” There are, of course, 
other definitions of what constitutes a 
profession. According to Webster’s Third 
New International Dictionary it is “a 
calling requiring specialized knowledge 
and often long and intensive [academic] 
preparation.” Utilizing this definition, 


could we not rule out military officers 
altogether? What exactly is the specialized 
knowledge required to be an officer? And 
how about long and intensive academic 
preparation? It has been only recently that 
a degree was required to be an Air Force 
officer, but that degree can be in any- 
thing—English, geography, zoology, fine 
arts—as long as it is a degree. You can 
receive long and intensive academic 
preparation in law, you can receive long 
and intensive academic preparation in 
medicine, but you cannot receive such 
preparation in “the management of 
violence” or “a multitude of tasks.” There 
is even a trend afoot to move away from 
the generalist theory in officer profes- 
sional military education. Army Major 
Robert M. Shea, writing in the March 1975 
issue of Military Review, states, “The 
officer generalist will join the blocked hat 
and the technical sergeant as once good 
ideas now relegated to history by pro- 
gressive thinking.” The thrust of his 
article is that officer PME must move 
toward tailoring the education to the 
individuals’ specialty requirements. In 
other words, officers are not professional 
officers, but are like NCOs, technicians, 
and specialists. 

How do we define the term “profes- 
sional”? We can define it as a person 
engayed in a profession. Or we can define 
it as anyone engaged in an activity for 
money, the opposite of an amateur. Or we 
can define it as a person doing an 
extremely good job, whatever the job may 
be. Using that definition, one could be a 
professional doctor, a professional street 
cleaner, a professional officer, or, indeed, a 
professional NCO. 


| WOULD like briefly to re- 
examine the specific charge that Dr. 
Huntington’s statements are derogatory 





to NCOs. In view of the foregoing para- 
graphs, it may be noted that Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s article is not derogatory to NCOs 
but is flattering to officers by attempting 
to include them as members of a pro- 
fession. But because that requires a value 
judgment that people in professions are 
somehow intrinsically superior to people 
who are not, then that is a value judgment 
I am unwilling to make. 


To those individuals who take offense at 
Dr. Huntington’s statements, I would 
direct this question: What, specifically, do 
you disagree with? Look again at the quote 
at the beginning of this article. Can 
anyone rationally argue that enlisted 
personnel have “‘the professional respon- 
sibility of officers”? Of course not. Enlisted 
personnel manage shops and sections; 
officers manage squadrons, wings, and 
major commands. There can be no doubt 
that officers have much greater pro- 
fessional responsibility than do enlisted 
personnel. 


And how about the question of “intel- 
lectual skills”? We are not talking here 
about intelligence. We are not talking 
about education. We are not talking about 
ability. We are not talking about common 
sense. We are talking about intellectual 
skills. Skills are a learned or developed 
ability. 

What kind of training do officers receive 
to learn and develop intellectual skills? 
First, they must have obtained a college 
degree, and colleges are devoted to the 
development of intellectual skills. Then, 
during their careers they have the oppor- 
tunity to further develop these skills 
through the officer professional military 
education program: Squadron Officer 
School, Air Command and Staff College, 
Air War College, and Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces. The enlisted person 
may or may not have a high school 
diploma; and the total time of all NCO 
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professional military education courses 
added together is less than half that 
devoted just tothe Air Command and Staff 
College. It is true, of course, that there are 
many enlisted personnel who have more 
intelligence, more education, and indeed 
more intellectual skills than many of- 
ficers But taken as a group, enlisted 
personnel have neither the professional 
responsibility nor the intellectual skills of 
officers. Therefore, despite our gut re- 
actions of anger and rage, we must, in the 
cold, hard light of logic, admit the 
obvious—Huntington, in these state- 
ments, is correct. 

To those enlisted personnel who do not 
buy this argument and who feel they are 
indeed the professional and intellectual 
equal of officers, I pose this question: Why 
are you not writing for your professional 
journals? Isn’t that something profes- 
sionals do—write for publication in their 
respective professional journals? I have 
searched in vain for your articles, your 
ideas, your arguments. We are reduced to 
depending on officers like Major Pember 
W. Rocap (“The Unknown Professional 
Soldier,” Air University Review, January- 
February 1977) to take up the banner for 
us. Major Rocap, however, is forced to 
defend us against ourselves. He says, 


Within the Air Force, the exclusion of the 
subject of the NCO from the deliberations 
of the professional mainstream has also 
been noticed and commented on by 
NCOs. In a 1973 study for the Air Force 
Senior NCO Academy, “The Air Force 
NCO, Motivation or Complacency,” 
Senior Master Sergeant Michael L. 
Farino and Chief Master Sergeant Car- 
roll E. Vaughn wrote that [the] ‘“‘profes- 
sional military publications such as the 
Air University Review and the Air Force 
Magazine have largely ignored the 


NCO.” 


They state that attempts to collect authori- 
tative background for their study were 
fruitless. 
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If NCOs have been excluded from the 
professional mainstream, we have only 
ourselves to blame. If we want to be 
included, we will be included. The plain 
fact of the matter is, we have defaulted. 
The Air University Review and Air Force 
Magazine cannot conjure up articles by 
NCOs. NCOs must speak for themselves. 
We cannot complain about the absence of 
articles if we do not write any. If intel- 
ligent, concerned NCOs had published 
articles, instead of decrying their non- 
existence, perhaps researchers would have 
been able to find some. In May 1977, 
Lieutenant Genera! Raymond B. Furlong, 
in a letter to General Louis Wilson, then 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Air Forces, 
stated that Chief Master Sergeant of the 
Air Force Thomas N. Barnes had raised 
the issue of the Huntington article with 
him, and that it was suggested to Chief 
Barnes that some NCO write a rebuttal of 
Huntington for publication. Chief Barnes 
has reportedly presented this suggestion 
to many groups of NCOs. The response? 
No takers. 


Where men cannot freely convey their 
thoughts to one another, no liberty is 
secure. 

WILLIAM ERNEST 


N Ow let us turn to the serious 
issue of freedom of expression and freedom 
to know. Those who have read history can 
readily cite examples of people like Galileo 
and others who are scorned and persecuted 
for views and ideas held to be unpopular or 
heretical, views that contradicted the 
conventional wisdom of the time. Unfor- 
tunately, intolerance seems to be one of the 
universal ills that still beset us. 

To those who would have the Hunt- 
ington article exorcised from military 
texts, I suggest they consider the impli- 
cations. Are we to deny people the writings 
of one of the most respected authorities on 


the military? I suggest that Dr. Hunting- 
ton has an absolute right to his opinions, 
and I have an absolute right to know what 
his opinions are. Intellectual freedom 
dictates that ideas be opposed by other 
ideas, not by censorship. To those who 
want Huntington’s article ringed with 
interpretations and rebuttals, I say that 
we are seriously questioning an indi- 
vidual’s intellectual integrity when we 
make him read several articles before he is 
capable of evaluating a particular article 
for himself. 


F INALLY, there is the larger 
question of perspective. So what? People 
have been writing articles about pro- 
fessionalism for many years. The Hunt- 
ington article, for example, is twenty years 
old. Yet in the January-February 1977 
issue of the Air University Review, there 
appeared the article by Major Rocap, who 
feels that Huntington’s issue “clearly 
must be confronted and thoroughly 
examined.” Why? Many very talented, 
indeed very professional, NCOs have 
made it through twenty or thirty years of 
military service without caring what Dr. 
Huntington or anyone else thought about 
their professional status. 

There are many serious, important, 
relevant questions that need to be con- 
fronted and examined, however, such as 
the growing military strength of our 
enemies, the problems of recruiting and 
maintaining a quality force, the problems 
of doing more with less, of accomplishing 
the mission better, of taking care of our 
people, of drugs, of alcohol, etc. 

The issue of professionalism is a bogus 
one that cannot be resolved and has no 
real bearing on anything. So let us get on 
with the business of being professionals 
and leave the debate to those with nothing 
better to do. 


Pacific Air Forces NCO Academy 
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PROFESSIONAL ARMY OFFICER 
IN ACHANGING SOCIETY i: 


HE central problems facing the mili- 
ft profession today focus on two 
issues, identity and purpose. No reason- 
able man can be expected to pursue a 
profession of questionable utility in an 
environment of diminishing esteem. This 
“identity crisis” must be quickly resolved 
if we are to recruit and retain a high- 
quality officer force. 

Contemporary evidence suggests that 
identity is directly related to organiza- 
tional purpose. The most promising 
direction to search for a new purpose is in 
redefining professional roles while main- 
taining internal competence in the omni- 
present requirement to direct the nation’s 
combat forces during wartime. 

Asurvey of recent literature reveals that 
soldiers and scholars share an unusual 


books 
and 
ideas 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
FOR 
PROFESSIONALISM 


Magsor WILLIAM M. DoLLarR, USA 


consensus on both the sources and so- 
lutions to these problems. Evidence, 
however, tends to be scattered through 
publications not normally available in 
military working areas, or it springs from 
lecture halls and seminars oriented toward 
specialized audiences. 

The idea persists that the military 
profession mirrors the society. Speaking to 
an audience of business leaders, acade- 
micians, and soldiers during the Civilian/ 
Military Institute Symposium at the Air 
Force Academy, Lieutenant General 
DeWitt C. Smith, Jr., then the Comman- 
dant of the Army War College, defined the 
societal relationship of the military 
establishment in these terms: “There is no 
country in the history of the world less like 
Sparta than the United States. Members of 
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the military profession are also members 
of the society at large. We have the same 
dreams and aspirations as other members 
of American society.” 

General Smith’s assertion is by no 
means original. A popular argument to 
counter hypercritical essays deriding 
present conditions in the Army is based on 
just such logic. The reasoning goes much 
deeper, however. It demands that we 
examine societal forces such as the 
internal political situation, current eco- 
nomic conditions, and the international 
environment since these elements define 
the role of the armed forces and shape its 
attitudes, ethics, and professional legiti- 
macy. Researchers tend to treat the 
military society as a separate entity 
unaffected by these conditions. This 
oversight produces enormous distortion 
between traditional ideas of what the 
professional soldier is expected to be and 
contemporary realities that dictate what 
he is allowed to be. 

As early as 1971, Lieutenant General 
Robert G. Gard, Jr., pointed out that 
“American society will set the tone and 
general limits within which the armed 
forces can adjust traditional concepts of 
professionalism to changing realities in 
international competition and coopera- 
tion, changing conceptions of the role of 
the United States in world affairs and 
changing sociai values.’”” 

Efforts by the military establishment to 
respond to these new demands have 
produced considerable re-examination of 
institutional purpose, questioning its 
ethical underpinnings and launching a 
new search for a viable role in the society. 
It has also fostered considerable skep- 
ticism and an attitude of introspection on 


the part of many Army officers, especially 
among those who have recently com- 
manded troops. We face head-on what 
Samuel P. Huntington has called the nub 
of the problem of civil-military relations, 
“that of balancing the functional imper- 
ative stemming from the threats to 
society’s security and a societal imperative 
arising from the social forces, ideologies, 
and institutions dominant within the 
society.”® Serious attempts to define that 
balance lead contemporary researchers 
down the same path that Huntington 
took—describing the nature of the officer 
corps. 


. C. SARKESIAN, a retired 
Army lieutenant colonel who heads the 
political science department of Loyola 
University in Chicago, offers what he 
considers an insider’s view in his book The 
Professional Army Officer in a Changing 
Society.t| Professor Sarkesian rose 
through the ranks and brings to his study 
experience ranging from combat duty with 
Special Forces to service on the faculty at 
West Point. Although his outlook is 
colored by his background and is even now 
somewhat dated, the tone of the book is a 
welcome respite from the damning dia- 
tribes other former officers have presented 
to the public. The author makes it quite 
clear that he will neither “...attempt to 
diagnose the ills of the Army nor prescribe 
for its health.’’ He portrays today’s 
professional Army officer as a man torn 
between isolating himself in his tradi- 
tional self-contained community while 
hoping for the return to normalcy that has 


fi +Sam C. Sarkesian, The Professional Army Officer in a 
Changing Society (Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 1975, $13.95), 268 
pages. 





followed other wars or actively partici- 
pating in the search for a new legitimacy. 

Sarkesian defines the tenets of pro- 
fessionalism much as did Huntington, in 
his seminal work The Soldier and the 
State.‘ Huntington’s “corporateness”’ 
becomes Sarkesian’s “organization struc- 
ture,” “expertise” becomes “special know]- 
edge and education,” and “responsibility” 
becomes “self-regulation.” He goes further 
than Huntington, however, and applies 
what he calls “commitment and calling” 
to the present state of affairs in the Army. 
Using this characteristic, Sarkesian 
demonstrates that while the profession 
possesses these attributes traditionally 
considered above reproach, accession to 
officer status does not automatically 
confer them on the officeholder. 


Closely allied with Huntington’s con- 
cept of responsibility, especially in terms 
of contributing to society, is Sarkesian’s 
notion of the motivational element in the 
professional character. This variable often 
serves as the vehicle for substantive 
change. It can be greatly enhanced by 
family contentment, meaningful superior- 
subordinate relationships, and the devel- 
opment of a sense of organizational 
purpose. Certainly the financial rewards 
for a military career are more competitive 
than ever before, but money is obviously 
less motivational to the professional than 
the more cerebral issues: a feeling that the 
organization needs him; having an input 
into policies that affect him, his unit, and 
the soldiers for whom he is responsible; 
and above all, a feeling that the service he 
provides is essential for the nation’s well- 
being. Expand these issues from the 
individual to the institutional level and we 
begin to address the root of the problem of 
social legitimacy facing the military 
establishment today. Sarkesian succinctly 
states it this way: 


If the military profession is to regain its 
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past prestige and restore its integrity, it 
must recognize that it is the servant of 
society. The profession, therefore, cannot 
bestow legitimacy upon itself—this comes 
from society, and must be the funda- 
mental professional premise. 


With that beginning, Sarkesian goes on 
to present a point of view about what is 
happening both in and out of the Army as 
he imagines today’s professional officer 
views it. Since the book is directed toward 
an audience unfamiliar with the service, 
uniformed readers can skip over chapters 
that describe duty in the Pentagon and 
skim briskly through material on the role 
of the wife and the socialization of the 
family, which Sarkesian dramatically 
refers to as “the shadow world.” No doubt, 
to the uninitiated that intriguing title will 
conjure up some very distorted notions 
regarding the forces at work in this arena. 
It is unfortunate, too, because civilian 
readers will unduly weigh social relation- 
ships and ascribe to them much more 
influence than they actually enjoy. These 
aspects of military life are significantly 
affected by recent changes. Increased 
salaries, longer tours, guaranteed station 
choices following short tours, and the 
overall reduction in personnel turbulence 
have caused military families to become 
more and more civilianized. Combine 
these features with increased speciali- 
zation in the career development system 
and Sarkesian’s assessment of the in- 
fluence of internal social factors is greatly 
diluted. 

Sarkesian covers the grinding detail of 
officer efficiency reporting and _ ticket- 
punching in a thoroughly readable and 
informative package. He keeps his earlier 
promise and avoids numerous oppor- 
tunities to editorialize. The result is a 
cohesive description of our system con- 
taining an implicit criticism of the 
tendency for cutthroat competition. He 
would argue that one serious flaw in the 
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present rating system lies in the danger of 
rewarding conformity and punishing 
mavericks who may espouse individual 
ideas. He recognizes that the profession is 
a conservative organization that philo- 
sophically values the group above the 
individual. Progress and meaningful 
change face the same institutional inertia 
as in any bureaucracy. 

Sarkesian urges us to devise methods 
that will identify the conspiratorial ticket- 
puncher and the cutthroat career-climber 
while rewarding the committed profes- 
sional. He emphasizes the pitfalls of the 
current system but offers no viable 
alternative for narrowing the gap between 
the professional ideal and contemporary 
reality. Meanwhile we must live with the 
imperfections of the current system. 


Although the Army has incorporated a 
new system of efficiency reporting since 
Sarkesian’s book was published, the 
squares and figures on the forms he 
describes remain a permanent part of the 
record. They are, theoretically, the only 
oracle to which promotion boards may 
speak; so whatever the changes since their 
completion, they are very much a part of 
today’s promotion system. That system, 
regardless of its modified format, legal 
safeguards, etc., is an imperfect device 
subject to the frailties and prejudices of 
human manipulation. 

Sarkesian comes very close to prediction 
in his discussion of the emerging elite, the 
aftermath of Vietnam, and the future 
character of the profession. It is here that 
his ideas appear most parochial due to his 
Special Forces experience. 

Conveniently classifying the modern 
officer corps on the basis of age, he 
discusses the salient characteristics of 
each group and assesses their impact on 
the modern military establishment. He 
describes today’s elites as a generation 
steeped in the traditions of conventional 


professionalism. These “traditionalists” 
entered the armed forces before, during, or 
immediately after World War II. They 
remain convinced that the restiveness in 
contemporary society is a passing phe- 
nomenon and the return to traditional 
values is inevitable. Securely entrenched 
at the top of the hierarchy, the tradi- 
tionalists view their role as preserving the 
rigid pre-World War II ideal of an isolated 
professional. 


The next layer, the transitionalist, is 
comprised of officers who entered the 
service during and immediately following 
the Korean War. They are a generation 
who witnessed a limited war in Korea, 
observed the Lebanon crisis, the Cuban 
missile affair, and the commitment of 
forces to the Dominican Republic. Unlike 
the traditionalist, this group has always 
operated in an arena where military force 
was used as a political instrument to 
influence conditions in the international 
environment. They are accustomed to 
seeing armed forces committed to situ- 
ations where political advantage is the 
ultimate objective and all-out combat is a 
condition to be avoided. Generally better 
educated and certainly more sensitive to 
the society, the transitionalists are imagi- 
native and innovative. As this group 
evolves into the top leadership positions, 
Sarkesian implies that rigidity and 
resistance to change will begin to dis- 
sipate. This will result in some conver- 
gence between the profession and society 
and will accelerate the acquisition of social 
legitimacy. 


The third group, the modernists, repre- 
sents an era characterized by domestic 
dissent, rejection of authority, and a 
pervasive attitude of antimilitarism. 
These officers entered the service during 
the 1960s and served as captains and 
lieutenants during the Vietnam War. They 
experienced the effects of social unrest 





prevalent during that period and will, 
therefore, reflect a more liberal attitude 
than their elders. As the modernists rise in 
the hierarchy, Sarkesian believes that 
professional ideology will become more 
reflective of the society. Modernists will 
tend to answer questions relating to the 
purpose and role of the military in 
consonance with societal realities. 

In Sarkesian’s opinion, the Vietnam 
War placed the American Army in a no- 
win situation from the outset. Conven- 
tional tactics, traditional concepts of 
victory, and a thorough misunderstanding 
of revolutionary warfare compounded the 
difficulties produced by a lack of public 
support. Salvation, he implied, depended 
on adapting traditional strategies to 
winning an unconventional war. In the 
final analysis, we failed to recognize that 
revolutions are bound to succeed unless 
they are crushed with overwhelming force 
or by offering the polity better conditions 
than the revolutionary. The former course 
of action was out of the question because it 
violated the American ideal of protecting 
noncombatants. The latter alternative 
was overlooked because most military and 
civilian elites did not understand uncon- 
ventional warfare. 

The draft caused many young men with 
strong antimilitary sentiments to enter the 
service. Theirintroduction into ambiguous 
combat situations eroded organizational 
cohesiveness, discipline, and military 
spirit. The national purpose was ques- 
tioned. Military men at all levels found 
their tasks frustrated by ambivalence on 
the part of their leaders, peers, and 
subordinates. Ticket-punching created a 
lack of stability and continuity in the 
command structure at all levels. Meaning- 
ful superior-subordinate relationships 
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were rare, and the faith in leadership 
exhibited in previous conflicts was woe- 
fully absent. 

The war ended with the withdrawal of 
public support. Left with the disappoint- 
ment of failure and the memory of 
scandals that touched the very soul of 
professionalism, the American military 
establishment faces an uncertain future. 
That future, according to Sarkesian,; must 
include the re-establishment of an attain- 
able, operable, professional ethic coupled 
with a viable institutional purpose. 

Sarkesian concludes that the profession 
of arms will be permanently modified as it 
becomes more and more involved with 
social issues. Such involvement is inevi- 
table in the essential quest for a new 
legitimacy. His formula for change is ill- 
defined, but he suggests that military 
assets be turned to the benefit of society. 
Military civic action groups, Special 
Forces units, and medical rescue teams 
could possibly expand their operations to 
include service to civilian communities 
and institutions. Historical precedents 
and contemporary examples can be 
readily cited to support the efficiency of 
such endeavor. Sarkesian fails to account 
for the fact that such peripheral pursuits 
have always hurt the military estab- 
lishment by detracting resources and 
attention from its primary task of combat 
readiness. 


|. Sarkesian’s work can be 


labeled as an “insider’s view” of the 
military establishment, Maureen My- 
lander provides an “outsider’s opinion” in 
The Generals.t The daughter of a West 
Point graduate, Mylander grew up in the 
Army but cut her military ties at the age of 
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eighteen. She went on to pursue a career as 
an information specialist and has since 
enjoyed wide success as a journalist. 

Motivated by what she terms a need to 
“«.. get to know the men behind the guns,” 
she provides an in-depth study of Army 
generals and the system whereby they 
ascend to the top of the profession. Her 
research is overwhelmingly subjective, 
and her style is often sensational. 

She portrays the professional soldier as 
a man consumed by adesire for promotion. 
Competition is the single most pervasive 
feature of the system. It is instilled at West 
Point, nurtured through association with 
superiors who provide the role models, and 
tested in units and professional schools 
throughout the Army. There are no 
alliances, no margins for miscalculation, 
no room for the man who permits some 
human quality to pre-empt an opportunity 
to outdistance a classmate, a friend, or a 
fellow soldier. Success breeds success, and 
failure causes immediate and permanent 
disaster. 

The man who embodies Mylander’s 
necessary qualities for generalship is cold, 
calculating, and brutally self-serving. The 
system that produces generals, she im- 
plies, makes the institution insensitive to 
the needs and attitudes of contemporary 
society. Herein she identifies the problem 
with today’s military establishment. 

She provides what might be called a 
handy pocketguide of do’s and don’ts for 
the would-be general. The list contains 
such guidance as “don’t specialize,” “don’t 
buck the system,” and “don’t be overly 
critical.”” The do’s include, “command at 
each level,” “win medals,” and “work 
hard.” The items on the list could apply to 
any profession with but little modification. 
Mylander offers them as features that 
inevitably relegate the military to a less 
than professional status. 


Certainly professional attributes must 


be interpreted in terms of balance and 
degree. Failure is to be abhorred. We 
cannot afford to lose the ultimate battle so 
should we not expect the soldier to view 
failure with more disdain than the busi- 
nessman? As far as competition is con- 
cerned, societies that place second in wars 
do not survive, so is it not essential that 
professional soldiers be more competitive 
as a group than, say, educators? Soldiers, 
particularly in the combat arms, always 
strive to command—that is the ultimate 


test. If we want our soldiers to be political 


scientists, engineers, or international 
relationists we have numerous insti- 
tutions in which to train them. In fact, 
when we need those skills in the officer 
ranks, we can commission them as we did 
in World War II, but they are Christmas 
help, not military professionals, The 
university for the general must remain in 
the crucible of command. American 
society does not require the officer to be 
anything except a winner. The profes- 
sional attributes embodied in competitive- 
ness and the ability to command, there- 
fore, are the most basic demands society 
makes on its soldiers. 


The road that leads Army officers to the 
ultimate promotion is depicted in very 
realistic terms in The Generals. The 
officers who presently wear stars have 
ascended, almost to a man, through the 
channels provided by the combat arms. 
Infantrymen, artillerymen, and armor 
officers dominate the general officer ranks 
because their career patterns offer nu- 
merous opportunities for command. Can- 
didates go from one job of high respon- 
sibility to another, from one specialty to 
another, never pausing in any area long 
enough to become polarized. Careers 
follow classic patterns that include 
necessary detours for schools and assign- 
ments where points of view are tempered 
through association with bright con- 





temporaries. Generals-to-be share com- 
mon experiences by attending prestigious 
universities, filling faculty positions at 
one of the war colieges or at West Point, 
and often working on highly visible Joint 
Staffs. Along the way most have benefited 
from the sponsorship of one or more of the 
famous patriarchs of World War II. All of 
them have demonstrated enormous Ca- 
pacities for work, dedication, and the best 
traditions of the profession. They have 
ridden out many storms and survived 
unscathed. Basically they demonstrate 
the intelligence and tenacity required to 
rise to the top of any profession. The paths 
they follow are not open to all members of 
the military service, and doors close for 
many reasons along the way. 


Mylander implies that the system 
through which a man attains star rank 
rewards bureaucratic astuteness more 
than individual ability. She leaves the 
reader with a nagging fear that the most 
resourceful and the best qualified officers 
are many times eliminated by the drive for 
systemic conformity. This tendency re- 
wards the officer who displays the attri- 
butes of an organizational man while 
stifling innovative intellectualism or 
efforts to attune the organization to the 
needs of the society. 


Unlike Sarkesian, Mylander prescribes 
for the ills of the Army. She believes many 
of today’s problems stem from ticket- 
punching or rising to stardom through 
highly stylized career patterns. She 
suggests that the Congress take a more 
active interest in general officer nomina- 
tions to broaden the experience base and 
eliminate classic promotion patterns. The 
civilian elites in the Defense Department 
can also do much to break the mold by 
rewarding the specialist, the nontradi- 
tional careerist, and the devil’s advocate. 
Longer tenure, especially for commanders, 
is another Mylander prescription and one 
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that has seen some amount of fruition 
since her book was published. She sug- 
gests allocating general officer billets on 
the basis of job responsibility rather than 
on the size of command. Such changes 
would require the dedication of general 
officer slots to the specialist fields and, 
thereby, provide multiple routes to the top. 

Many readers can be led astray by 
Mylander’s tendency to generalize and by 
her proclivity for overstatement; however, 
there is much substance and a great deal of 
truth in The Generals. Military readers 
would do well not to dismiss the message 
on the basis of the delivery. One way to 
ensure meaningful change is to consider 
outside opinion, especially when change is 
so obviously apparent. Mylander provides 
a view insiders are incapable of rendering. 
It is based on some well-documented 
research and at times is reminiscent of 
popular insiders’ prescriptions. More 
recently she has updated part of the book 
dealing with the mechanics and psy- 
chology of the war colleges.® This demon- 
strates a professional sincerity not asso- 
ciated with journalists who generally tend 
to espouse popular ideas for the benefit of 
readership. She recognizes current efforts 
to effect institutional change and warns 
that the Army must be careful to ensure 
that cosmetic adjustment does not fore- 
stall the pressing need for substantive 
organizational change. 


Mian: legitimacy, profession- 
al relevancy, and military ethics are 
popular topics for contemporary writers. 
Sarkesian and Mylander provide two of 
the more articulate works, but they share 
the common fault of being apart from the 
military establishment either through 
time or vocation. Such points of view are 
worthwhile in redefining a new direction 
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for the military establishment, but soldiers 
ultimately choose and direct the course of 
the future in the profession of arms. The 
impetus for meaningful change must, 
therefore, come from within the profes- 
sion. 


Writing for the Strategic Review in the 
fall of 1976, Colonel William L. Hauser 
suggests that some evidence of adjustment 
is already apparent.® He posits the notion 
that substantive change can only be 
realized after a redefinition of strategy. 
Currently it appears that strategy is tied to 
the maintenance of a sixteen division force 
with all the ancillary support required to 
sustain combat in Europe. Colonel Hauser 
quite logically concludes that the re- 
sources for such a strategy are out of the 
question. The idea is fostered and per- 
petuated, however, by a generation of 
officers who ascended to prominence 
during the latter days of World War II and 
in the years preceding Korea. This group 
now occupies high offices and wields great 
influence. Hauser calls them the “long 
generation. They equate to Sarkesian’s 
traditionalist and provide an effective 
barrier to the essential strategic adjust- 
ments required to reconcile capabilities 
with missions in a modern world. He 
further suggests that in terms of size and 
purpose, the army of the future will be 
characterized by the maintenance of 
flexible forces tailored for rapid deploy- 
ments. As the long generation passes and 
officers who have had recent line exper- 
ience emerge in the sense of Sarkesian’s 
transitionalist, more strategic realism, 
relevance, and organizational purpose will 
evolve. Internal reform will continue, but 
massive, rapid change is hardly a possi- 
bility. 

There exists today an institutional 
uneasiness produced by recent social 
antipathy. This attitude will become less 
pervasive as new career management 


programs and reasonable bureaucratic 
procedures are initiated by the transi- 
tionalists. Hauser points out that we are 
hardly on the verge of producing a 
mercenary professional who looks at his 
work only as a job. Soldiers still value 
patriotism, enjoy working in a profession 
where success is measurable, and the 
vestiges of systemic prestige still abide. 
Finally there is a psychological macho 
associated with soldiering that will 
persist, and we will continue to attract 
officers who are motivated, capable, and 
professionally sincere. He emphatically 
warns us, however, that we cannot rely on 
self-motivation and internal reward 
forever. At some point, society must 
mediate its attitude of antimilitarism and 
bestow legitimacy. He trustingly asserts 
that the society will deliver, and public 
respect will ultimately be reinstated. 


Colonel Ronald P. Dunwell, United 
States Marine Corps, speaks for a large 
number of contemporaries when he sug- 
gests that the military profession has 
become overpoliticized.’ This condition . 
has overburdened the organization with 
nontraditional military roles and mes- 
merized elites with management pro- 
cedures and civilian organizational styles. 
This tendency has been amplified over the 
years as subordinates perceived such 
expertise as necessary for upward mo- 
bility. It has created excessive bureau- 
cratic layering and severely diluted the 
armed forces’ capability to perform its 
chartered role in the society. Further, it 
has created a generation of officers more 
adept in foreign affairs and management 
principles than in the business of training 
and leading soldiers. While agreeing that 
some degree of balance is necessary, 
Colonel Dunwell calls for a reversal of 
present trends and urges a return to 
emphasis on the uniquely military fea- 
tures of the institution. 





ALL OF THESE suggestions represent an 
inordinate amount of intellect, expertise, 
and personal effort on the part of the 
authors. Sarkesian tells us where we have 
been and suggests a few ripe areas for 
future exploration. Mylander identifies 
some bureaucratic realities that are self- 
defeating, archaic, and divisive. Obvi- 
ously she is not all wrong, and the Army is 
not the only guilty party. The two soldiers I 


have mentioned deal with the “now” 


issues. Can we field large standing armies 
capable of sustaining prolonged con- 
ventional engagement in Europe, or does 
Hauser’s force structure make more sense? 

Current strategic concepts do not square 
with the popular admonishment to do 
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AIR WAR AT SEA 
IN WORLD WAR II 


Dr. PAOLO E. COLETTA 


N tracing the experiences of two con- 
i voys, SC 122 and HX 229, sailing 
eastward early in March 1943, Martin 
Middlebrook, in his book Convoy,t covers 
every conceivable aspect of U-boat and 
antisubmarine warfare (ASW): the status 
of Allied merchant shipping between 1939 
and 1943; the tasks of naval and civilian 
men in convoys and of U-boat crews; both 
American and British convoys and rout- 
ing procedures; the organization of a 
convoy and its escort; the operations 
conducted at “Onkel” Karl Doenitz’s U- 
boat headquarters, including Allied code 
breaking; and enough battles between U- 
boats and surface escorts to satisfy the 
most bloodthirsty naval war buff. At the 
time, Allied air cover on both sides of the 
ocean was minimal. Middlebrook then 
portrays the eventual closing of the air 
gap, or black pit, between Greenland and 
Iceland, which widened greatly from north 
to south, by the use of long-range aircraft 
and of hunter-killer groups. Included are 
excellent descriptions of air versus U-boat 
warfare. 

Middlebrook used a great variety of 
sources. In addition to researching official 
documents and secondary data, he inter- 
viewed many surviving Allied men and 


women who sailed in the convoys and the 
Germans who worked at U-boat head- 
quarters and operated the U-boats, and 
American and British aviators as well. He 
notes the contest between Admiral Ernest 
King and the Army Air Forces for respon- 
sibility for air ASW and the fragmentation 
of the long-range American and British air 
forces in North Africa and in ensuing 
American operations in the Pacific and in 
the Mediterranean. From the dispersion of 
this air power he concludes that the Army 
Air Forces knew that they must end their 
chasing of the rainbow of winning the war 
by the strategic bombing of Germany. 
Until late March 1943, such fragmentation 
precluded extensive air operations against 
U-boats. On 18 March 1943, a suggestion 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt caused 
King to find B-24 Liberator bombers to 
operate out of Newfoundland and to 
institute support (Huk) groups. Germany’s 
acoustic torpedoes, schnorkel boats, and 
advanced-design U-boats simply came too 
late to overcome Allied countermeasures. 

While neither the British in 1939 nor the 
Americans in 1942 were prepared for ASW, 
Hitler’s blindness to naval power predi- 
cated that few U-boats were ready for 
operations in 1939 and that only 37 new 
ones were built in 1940. Hitler thus gave 
the Allies time to build up naval escorts 
and air power. In the last six months of 
1942, the sinking of U-boats by aircraft 
exceeded that by surface escorts. By late 
1942, B-24 very-long-range Liberators, B- 
17E Flying Fortresses, and Sunderland 
flying boats flying out of Newfoundland, 
Iceland, Northern Ireland, and the Outer 
Hebrides, began covering convoys and 
killing U-boats. Radar, high-frequency 
direction finders, star shells, and Leigh 
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lights helped find U-boats so that they 
could be depth charged and strafed, and in 
1944 Tallboy bombs finally destroyed U- 
boat shelters along the French coast. With 
the Allied “Happy Time” in the Bay of 
Biscay, Doenitz shifted from attacking 
North Atlantic convoys to tonnage war- 
fare. Shortage of modern escorts and of air 
cover nevertheless had nearly enabled 
Germany to cut communications between 
the old world and the new during the first 
three weeks of March 1943. Thereafter, to 
the end of the war, 590 U-boats were 
destroyed—290 by aircraft, 174 by ships, 
and the rest by combined ships and air or 
other causes. Middlebrook’s annoying use 
of the passive voice notwithstanding, this 
is the best account of ASW warfare in the 
Atlantic known to this reviewer. 


| MERRILL’sS popularly 
written biography, A Sailor’s Admiral: A 


Biography of William F. Halsey,t deals 
largely with Halsey’s career in World War 
II. He devotes only sixteen pages to pre- 
Pearl Harbor days and only eleven to 
Halsey’s life following the surrender of 
Japan. The work supersedes the Halsey 
and J. Bryan III Admiral Halsey’s Story 
(1947) and compares favorably with Frank 
Benis’s Halsey (1974). 

Halsey is a fabulous subject to write 
about because he was so colorful and also 
because he commanded carrier forces for 
four years in the Pacific war. In early 1942 
he raided Wake and Marcus islands, and 
in April he took Doolittle’s planes to within 
reach of Tokyo. Too late to fight in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, he missed the 
Battle of Midway because of illness. From 
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October 1942 on, as commander of naval 
forces in the South Pacific, he used his 
carriers to support the advance up the 
Solomons chain while MacArthur moved 
west along New Guinea. Not an intel- 
lectual admiral nor gifted with com- 
munications skills, he believed firmly in 
integral command; hence he stepped 
gingerly between serving under Mac- 
Arthur’s strategic direction while using 
forces provided by Nimitz. He chose good 
staff members and relied on their decisions 
except when his intuition told him to do 
otherwise. His expletives aside, he was a 
fighting sailor-aviator who became a sort 
of god to his men (this reviewer included). 
His apparent rashness at times grew out of 
the conviction of keeping pressure on the 
enemy at all times. He proved that carrier- 
based planes could knock out both Japan’s 
carrier- and land-based air power. In part 
by leapfrogging, he helped the Allies break 
through the Bismarck Archipelago and 
knock out and neutralize Rabaul by early 
1944. 

By the summer of 1943, Nimitz had 
enough carriers to start his Central Pacific 
drive. While Raymond Spruance used the 
Fifth Fleet to take the Gilberts, Marshalls, 
and Marianas, Halsey, as Commander 
Third Fleet (the ships used in the Third 
and Fifth Fleet were the same), planned 
the next operations against the Western 
Carolines as a step toward the Philippines. 
Specific plans for the latter were made in 
conference with Admiral Thomas Kin- 
kaid, Commander Seventh Fleet, early in 
September 1944. Strikes by “Pete” Mit- 
scher’s fast carriers, in Task Force 38, 
severely weakened Japanese air power 
from Iwo Jima and Okinawa to Formosa 
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and Mindanao (September 1944) and 
caused the invasion to be launched at 
Leyte, in the central Philippines, instead 
of at Mindanao, to the south (October 
1944). 

For Leyte, Halsey was to support 
Kinkaid while the latter served as Mac- 
Arthur’s navy. A problem to hinder the 
entire Philippine campaign was the lack of 
a unified command. Equals, MacArthur 
and Nimitz, took their orders from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, but Nimitz had no 
direct communications link with Kinkaid 
and MacArthur. Kinkaid was responsible 
to MacArthur for landing and covering the 
Sixth Army; Halsey was under Nimitz’s 
command and “operated by agreement” 
with MacArthur. Another problem was 
Halsey’s operation order, which Merrill 
says Halsey wrote and had approved by 
Nimitz: i.e., if an opportunity offered or 
could be created to knock out a major 
portion of the Japanese fleet, this would 
become the “primary task” of his forces. 
Availing himself of his option, Halsey 
went north to destroy Ozawa’s decoy 
carriers, leaving San Bernardino Strait 
uncovered and making it possible for 
Kurita almost to reach Leyte Gulf. While 
Merrill assigns demerits to Kinkaid as well 
as to Halsey, he also criticizes the use of 
two autonomous tactical fleet commands 
in the same operation. As for Halsey, 
Kinkaid was a “skunk” (per Hanson 
Baldwin), and any historian of Leyte Gulf 
who criticized him (Halsey) wasa “son ofa 
bitch.” 

Merrill is more sympathetic to Halsey 
than most historians have been and 
perhaps too lenient in his treatment of 
Halsey’s handling of his fleet in not one 
but two typhoons, in one of which he lost 


three destroyers. He justifiably applauds 
his subsequent exploits in the South China 
Sea and notes that he probably did as well 
as a fleet commander with his “slapdash 
methods,’ which kept the enemy off 
balance, as did the logical and precise 
Spruance. 

A Sailor’s Admiral is good reading for 
those who like biography and for air buffs, 
too, for it shows how the Fifth Fleet—with 
a thousand or more planes embarked— 
greatly helped spell the doom of Japan. 


= WINTON, in his Air Power 
at Sea 1939-1945, supplements Middle- 
brook and Merrill toa degree. Hisis a short 
book in which photographs take up as 
much space as the text. 

The value of air power is proved on every 
page—to the Germans in the early days of 
World War II, to the Allies holding in the 
Mediterranean and finding and destroy- 
ing the Bismarck, to the Japanese in their 
rapid conquest of the Southern Resources 
Area, to the Americans in the Battle of 
Midway. Winton jumps back to the 
Atlantic for the Channel Dash of the 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Prinz Eu- 
gen, delivers a fine account of the creation 
and operations of the “‘jeep” carrier, then 
hops to the relief of Malta. He devotes one 
chapter to the U-boat menace and one to 
operations in the Arctic (largely the 
destruction of the Tirpitz) before ending 
his story with two chapters about the 
victory over Japan. 

Winton’s work, though solid, is ob- 
viously a condensation of secondary 
sources, and it is extremely episodic. 
Nevertheless, it includes critiques of 
British and American naval and air 





tJohn Winton, Air Power at Sea 1939-1945 (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1977, $12.95), 187 pages, select 
bibliography, notes, illustrations, index. 





organization and administration as well 
as of air operations. Its stress on the 
importance of air power at war is excel- 
lently illustrated. 


O PERATION ‘“‘Menace,” launch- 
ed in the summer of 1940, is both subject 
and title of an impressive historical 
monograph by Arthur Marder.t This 
operation was based on faulty intelligence, 
particularly about Dakar’s defenses and 
about the willingness of the French in 
Dakar to capitulate to a combined British- 
Free French force, the latter led by Charles 
de Gaulle, who greatly overestimated the 
extent of his backing by Frenchmen in 
Africa. Security for the operation was 
nonexistent, as was strategic intelligence 
for landing operations. The operation 
encountered delays, and communication— 
difficult at best between men of two 
nations—was extremely poor. Moreover, 
the British force commanders took pas- 
sage in one ship and de Gaulle in another. 
Again it was proved that warships are 
useless against well-designed coastal 
fortifications manned by determined 
defenders (including the immobilized but 
powerful 15-inch guns of the Richelieu). 

In response to events in equatorial 
Africa, Vichy France directed its Toulon 
squadron to transit the Strait of Gibraltar 
and sail south. Admiral Sir Dudley North, 
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commanding at Gibraltar, already lacked 
the confidence of the Admiralty in conse- 
quence of the attack on the French Fleet at 
Oran (3 July 1940). As he read his 
ambiguously worded orders from the 
Admiralty, he felt justified in doing 
nothing about the passage of the French 
ships through the strait. He thus set 
himself up as the scapegoat for the 
operation desired by Churchill but op- 
posed by almost all of his civil and military 
advisers. The Admiralty relieved North of 
his duties on 20 September 1940. Not until 
1957 did Harold Macmillan issue a 
statement that might be characterized asa 
vindication for him. 

Marder’s account, based almost wholly 
on primary sources, is written in the only 
way that master naval historian can 
write—logically and lucidly. Air power 
played a part in the operation on 23 and 24 
September, but fog hampered the work of 
planes carried by the Ark Royal, Britain’s 
only modern carrier. But nature’s fog was 
nothing compared with “the fog of war,” or 
the lack of adequate intelligence on which 
to base an operation. Marder’s book should 
be assigned reading for all statesmen and 
especially for staff officers, for everything 
that could go wrong went wrong in 
Operation “Menace.” It is a masterful 
exposition of what not to do in combined 
operations. 


U.S. Naval Academy 





+Arthur Marder, Operation ‘‘Menace’’: The Dakar 
Expedition and the Dudley North Affair (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1976, $18.75), xxxv + 289 pages, 
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Russia: The People and the Power by Robert 
Kaiser. New York: Atheneum, 1976, 500 
pages, $12.95. 

The title of the book, Russia: The People and 
the Power, is the key to Robert Kaiser’s view of 
contemporary U.S.S.R. It is Russia that Kaiser 
sees behind the trappings of the Soviet Union. 
Still a huge, multinational empire, the Soviet 
Union today, as in the tsarist past, is domi- 
nated by the Russians. And, as in the past, a 
huge gap continues to exist between the people 
and the Soviet bureaucracy—the real power. 
Kaiser sees a continuity of political tradition, 
culture, and everyday patterns of life extending 
from tsarist days to the present. 

In 1971 the author became chief of the 
Washington Post’s bureau in Moscow, a 
position he held for three years. Bringing with 
him a year’s study of Russian, Kaiser set outon 
a voyage of discovery. Kaiser and his wife 
Hannah, who had also cared enough to spenda 
year learning Russian, interviewed countless 
ordinary Soviet citizens building the type of 
book they wish they had had when they first 
entered the Soviet Union. Although most of the 
incidents recounted took place in Moscow or its 
close environs, Kaiser was allowed to travel 
south into the Ukraine, visiting Kiev and 
Volgograd (formerly Stalingrad), Georgia (a 
fascinating description) and east, on the Trans- 
Siberian railway, through Khabarovsk on the 
Chinese border to the Pacific. These trips, plus 
a growing mastery of the Russian language, 
enabled Kaiser to construct his portrait with a 
depth and variety that rapidly impart a 
genuine feel for Soviet life. 

Kaiser paints Russian society with an 
impressionistic brush. His book is full of 
anecdotes and stories that capture for the 
reader a certain essence of Russian life. In the 
social criticism which these incidents convey, 
themes emerge similar to those found in mid- 
nineteenth century Russian literature. Works 
by Turgenev, Gogol, Tolstoy, and Dostoevski 
depicted contradictions between the individual 
and authority, between the cities and the 
countryside, and between the rich and the poor. 
In light of these contradictions, it is interesting 
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that Kaiser did not find the glue that holds 
Russian society together in an Orwellian 
totalitarianism but rather in a marriage of 
Russian bureaucratic bumbling and Russian 
patriotic loyalty to a system in which the 
individual citizen’s lot is improving. 

A picture of a vast “U.S.S.R. Incorporated” 
emerges—a company town writ large. The 
company leadership, mistrustful and scornful 
of initiative, maintains a strange relationship, 
perhaps tied to the Russian national character, 
with the population sharing a belief that 
wisdom naturally comes from above and that 
leadership knows best. Yet, in attending May 
Day and October Revolutionary observances, 
the author received the impression of carefully 
staged, contrived, and nonspontaneous cele- 
brations reflecting doubt on the part of the 
leadership as to their right to rule and suspicion 
of that same population. 

It is with the description of this kind of 
inherent contradiction that Kaiser makes his 
most important contribution to our under- 
standing of Russia. The author does not 
provide simple answers. His analysis instead 
conveys to the reader the manifold contra- 
dictions inherent in this vast country and 
complex people, Russia. 

Lieutenant Colonel John A. Le Febvre, USA 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Soviet Naval Influence: Domestic and 
Foreign Dimensions edited by Michael 
MccGwire and John McDonnell. New York 
and London: Praeger, 1977, XXXVI + 681 
pages, $40.00. 


The Soviet Navy constitutes the best known 
symbol of the emergence of a worldwide Soviet 
military presence in the 1970s. It reflects the 
development of a Soviet ability to project power 
beyond the Eurasian landmass; it enables the 
Soviets to face off with United States con- 
ventional forces in areas other than Europe. 

How did a World War II coastal defense navy 
evolve into a blue water force? How capable are 
its systems, and how capable are they likely to 
be a decade hence? How does the Soviet Navy 
compare with that of the United States? What 
are its future military and political prospects? 
And what of the goals of its hel msman of more 
than two decades, Admiral Sergey Gorshkov? 





Beginning in 1972, Michael MccGwire, a 
retired Royal Navy officer and analyst, now 
professor of maritime and strategic studies, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
brought together a group of leading naval 
experts and political analysts to grapple with 
these questions at an annual seminar on Soviet 
naval affairs, held under the auspices of 
Dalhousie’s Centre for Foreign Policy Studies. 
Soviet Naval Influence is the outgrowth of the 
third of these seminars, which took place at 
Dalhousie in September 1974. 

The meeting convened at a most appropriate 
time for the study of Soviet naval affairs, the 
aftermath of the Yom Kippur War. That war 
marked the first time a Soviet naval squadron 
and a full U.S. fleet had squared off against 
each other on the high seas. Speculation 
continues as to what might have happened had 
the first shot been fired. This volume addresses 
that encounter, examines the role of the Soviet 
fleet in other international incidents, and 
speculates about the future impact of the Soviet 
Navy on the international political scene. 
Indeed, discussion of the Navy’s political role 
claims as much, if not more, of the volume than 
the extremely valuable technical analyses of 
Soviet naval capabilities. 

Of the eight sections into which the book is 
divided, no fewer than four specifically address 
the international political ramifications of 
Soviet naval activity, while a fifth assesses the 
Navy’s role within the Soviet policy-making 
process. The issues that these sections cover are 
as broad as Soviet interests themselves: the 
search for facilities in the Third World, 
submarine visits to Cuba, mine clearing in the 
Gulf of Suez. Students of the European balance 
will find Robert Weinland’s study of the Soviet 
Navy in the North Atlantic particularly 
thoughtful and thought-provoking. Observers 
of the Soviet policy process will find James 
McConnell’s study of Gorshkov’s works a 
fascinating exercise in Kremlinology. 

The three remaining “‘technical”’ sections are 
important in their own right and invaluable to 
the naval specialist. Addressing Soviet naval 
production and war-making and projection 
capabilities, they provide a comprehensive 
review of the strengths and shortcomings of the 
fleet’s capabilities. Of particular note are K. J. 
Moore’s contributions on antisubmarine 
warfare, Charles Pritchard’s analysis of 
amphibious projection capabilities, Michael 
MccGwire’s analysis of Soviet production 
trends, and last, James Kehoe’s seminal study 
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of comparative U.S./U.S.S.R. warship design. 

The book is thus one that should be attractive 
to all who take an interest in any aspect of 
Soviet naval behavior. It also provides an 
added bonus. Most of its pieces are quite well 
written, a testimony to both the authors and the 
editors who supervised the volume’s pro- 
duction. 


Dr. Dov Zakheim 
Washington, D.C. 


Arafat: The Man and the Myth by Thomas 
Kiernan. New York: Norton, 1976, 281 pages, 
$19.95. 


Mr. Kiernan’s book purports to be a historical 
biography of Yasir Arafat, the leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, yet it lacks 
the methodological and analytic rigor neces- 
sary to give his story a ring of authority and 
credibility. In fairness to the author, the reader 
would be remiss in not sympathizing with his 
unsuccessful efforts to obtain interviews with 
and documentation about the elusive com- 
mando chief. On the other hand, the reader does 
himself a disservice by accepting, out of the 
selfsame sympathy, the alternative assem- 
blage of fact, fancies, opinions, recollections, 
and anecdotes about Arafat that the author 
proposes to us as the basis for his study. 

These unfortunate constraints oblige Mr. 
Kiernan to be somewhat cavalier in his use of 
the historical method. In order to fit the 
narrative of Arafat’s early years into the 
historical context of an increasingly irrecon- 
cilable struggle between Zionists and Arabs 
over Palestine—a narrative which, regrettably, 
is reconstructed in what the author suggests 
are Arafat's own words—Mr. Kiernan super- 
imposes historical events on, rather than 
relating them to, the development of Arafat’s 
mature personality. Hence, the reader will have 
difficulty in understanding exactly how the 
history of the Arab-Zionist conflict helped 
shape Yasir Arafat until the conclusion of the 
book, when Arafat himself becomes the 
principal protagonist of events. 

Writing historical biography by hindsight is 
rarely the best way to proceed with the study of 
an important personage. Here hindsight 
inclines the author to invent historical 
explanations for Arafat’s youthful predis- 
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position toward revolutionary activity. Mr. 
Kiernan suggests that the young Yasir’s hatred 
of Zionists stems from a disdain for his father, 
whose reputation as a Gaza merchant had been 
besmirched through his commercial trans- 
actions with Jews. According to the author, this 
caused Arafat to turn increasingly toward his 
mother’s family, the al-Husseinis, who pro- 
duced the famous Mufti of Jerusalem, Hajj 
Amin al-Husseini. It was Hajj Amin whose 
rabid anti-Semitism sparked Arab nationalism 
in Palestine during the interwar period. Such 
an identification sets Arafat up for the classical 
Oedipal conflict and a tendency toward 
bisexualism, which the author does not fail to 
point out, especially in the context of Arafat’s 
relationship with his school teacher, Majid 
Halaby, who later became a martyr to the 
Palestinian cause. Mr. Kiernan further com- 
plicates the issue with the patently erroneous 
claim that Islam, in the interest of male 
solidarity, condones and even encourages 
homosexuality as a response to the unavail- 
ability of women. 

Whereas it is true that insights into the minds 
of important people frequently lead to a deeper 
appreciation of their historical roles, the author 
commits the fallacy of reducing the history of 
the Palestinian resistance movement to an 
isolated and unsubstantiated psychological 
phenomenon in Yasir Arafat’s behavior. 

In sum, I found Mr. Kiernan’s book at best 
uneven although interesting in part. I would, 
however, hesitate to recommend it as required 
reading for the serious student of Middle East 
affairs. 


Dr. Lewis Ware 
Air University Library 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


V Was for Victory: Politics and American 
Culture during World War II by John M. 
Blum. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovan- 
ovich, 1976, 340 pages, $12.95. 


Focusing on an oft-neglected aspect of 
military history, the relationship between war 
and society, V Was for Victory deals not so 
much with the impact of World War II on 
American society as with the influence of 
society and politics on the conduct of the war, 
the means by which it was fought, and the 


determination of domestic and international 
objectives. The central thesis is that the 
American people wanted to end the war quickly 
with as little social, economic, and political 
disruption as possible. Moreover, their ob- 
jectives for the postwar world were largely 
materialistic and personal rather than ideal- 
istic and collective. Most Americans, Blum 
stresses, “were more concerned about pre- 
serving their [new-found] personal well-being 
than about any precise foreign or domestic 
issue.” 

Reflecting this attitude of ending the war 
quickly and with a minimum of disruption, 
President Roosevelt did what he considered 
necessary to accommodate to the existing 
conditions. Together, Roosevelt’s necessitarian 
approach to the war and the people’s expec- 
tations of “a brave new world of material 
goods” not only influenced wartime decisions 
but also shaped the postwar world that would 
emerge with victory: by preventing a serious 
effort toward social and economic change, by 
reinforcing institutional patterns of prewar 
society, and by sharpening expectations of a 
better, more prosperous future. 

Professor Blum does an excellent job of 
relating political and cultural aspects of the 
homefront, reminding us that politics is not a 
sterile field existing in and for itself but that 
political struggles ultimately reflect the social, 
economic, ideological, and even ethnic issues 
that concern people on a day-to-day basis. 
Second, his approach to these latter issues, 
while not totally unique, is novel enough to be 
both interesting and thought-provoking. Third, 
having no axe to grind, he seeks to understand 
the American people rather than merely to 
condemn or praise them. 

V Was for Victory is not always pleasant 
reading. It shows an increase in prejudice in a 
war fought to defeat an enemy whose phi- 
losophy was rooted in prejudice. It portrays 
people “out fora buck” in a war where men were 
sacrificing their lives. It illustrates the lack of 
real understanding of what the war was all 
about. And it shows leaders being guided by 
those they were supposedly leading. Blum’s 
book may not suit everyone’s taste in either 
content or approach. For those interested in 
civil-military relations in the broadest sense, 
however, it is mandatory reading. 


Captain Robert C. Ehrhart 
Assistant Professor of History 
USAF Academy 





The Encyclopedia of Military History, from 
3500 B.C. to the Present (revised edition) 
by R. Ernest Dupuy and Trevor N. Dupuy. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1977, 1464 pages, 
$25.00. 


In today’s society, when one reads state- 
ments like “History proves...” he tends to 
suspect a trap, and that all that follows is 
inevitably false! When Henry Ford said 
“History is bunk!” I suppose he meant that 
misused history is bunk. How, then, is one to 
protect himself from such bunk in his pro- 
fessional reading? There is no easy solution, 
but a start may be made by acquiring a proper 
set of desk reference books. For students of 
national security affairs, an encyclopedia of 
military history is essential. A reliable work of 
the kind was not available until 1970, when R. 
Ernest Dupuy and his son, Trevor N. Dupuy, 
brought their wide experience in military 
history to the task. Of course, any compilation 
of this magnitude is bound to contain errors, 
and military affairs change so rapidly that this 
second version (1977) is an improvement in 
many ways. 

The Encyclopedia of Military History is well 
organized. Its chapters are arranged chron- 


ologically, and each begins with a general 
discussion of the trends in politics, strategy, 
tactics, technology, doctrine, generalship, and 
the like. This introduction is followed by a 
series of geographical subdivisions that outline 
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regional military history in chronological 
order. Where appropriate, the book gives ample 
attention to both sea and air warfare. The 
revised edition updates the original with a 
chapter covering the American debacle in 
Vietnam. The Encyclopedia is amply provided 
with illustrations, photographs, and maps. 
Space and single-color requirements limit the 
usefulness of many of the maps, but itis hard to 
see how multicolor, larger depictions could 
have been included without the bulk and cost of 
the work getting out of hand. 

As is proper in a reference work, the bias of 
the authors is not apparent. Although they hail 
from an Army tradition and might be expected 
to have reservations about strategic bombing, 
especially as it was conducted in World War II, 
their treatment of the subject is evenhanded 
and gives credit where credit is due—even when 
read from the perspective of the Air Force 
officer. 

Many perceive the Air Force as the “now” 
service and one not much addicted to the 
reading of history. Given the deluge of national 
security literature and the hectic pace of one’s 
day-to-day duties, I suppose the hope that the 
professional officer undertake a comprehensive 
study of military history is but a pipe dream. 
Still, were such professionals to buy and use 
The Encyclopedia of Military History, they 
could avoid a good many of the traps to which 
their lack of time for study makes them 
vulnerable. 


D.R.M. 
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The Air University Review Awards Committee has selected “Are 
Professionalism and Integrity Only a Myth?” by Lieutenant 
Colonel Raymond F. Hamel, USAF, as the outstanding article in 
the May-June issue of the Review. 
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and commander of air-to-air and air-to 
ground F-4E squadrons. His articles have 
appeared in the USAF Fighter Weapons 
Newsletter and TAC Attack. Colonel 
Rasmussen is a graduate of the Armed 
Forces Staff College and a Distinguished 
Graduate of Air War College 


Ohio. Colonel Stachurski is a graduate of 
Squadron Officer School and the Defense 
Systems Management College 


Wing Commander Hans F. Roser 
Royal Australian Air Force, (M.P.A., 


Colonel Robert D. Rasmussen (M.A., 
Arizona State University) is assigned to 
the Deputy Directorate for Force Develop 
ment in the Directorate of Plans, Hq 
USAF. He served as a fighter pilot 
overseas and in TAC and as an F-100 and 
F-5 instructor, Luke AFB, Arizona. In 
Southeast Asia he had a tour with the 
Army as ALO/FAC, Hq Ist Infantry 
Division. He was a staff officer in DCS 
Plans, Hq TAC, and operations officer 


Lieutenant Colonel Richard J. Sta- 
churski (B.A., Manhattan College; B.S., 
State University of New York) is a 
program element monitor at Headquar 
ters USAF. He has been a Minuteman 
launch control officer and also served as a 
Project Apollo flight controller assigned 
to NASA. He was a program manager at 
the Remotely Piloted Vehicle System 
Program Office, Wright-Patterson AFB, 


Auburn University) is assigned to the 
Department of Defence (Air Office) 
Canberra, Australia. A graduate of the 
RAAF Academy, he has held flying 
assignments in fighter aircraft. He 
completed a tour of duty in Vietnam with 
the USAF, flying the F-4D, and later 
served as the commander of an RAAF 
Mirage Squadron in Malaysia. Wing 
Commander Roser is a graduate of the 
RAAF Staff College and the USAF Air 
War College 





William G. Holder (B.S., Purdue Uni 
versity) has been an Aerospace Engineer 
for the last 12 years at Hq Foreign 
Technology Division, Air Force Systems 
Command, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
He has previously worked for the Boeing 
Company on the Bomarc and Saturn V 
programs and served as an air defense 
guided missile officer in the U.S. Army 
Mr. Holder is an active free-lance writer, 
with five books and numerous articles to 
his credit, and a regular contributor to Air 
University Revieu 


Major Charles E. Ebeling (Ph.D., Ohio 
State University) is a student at Air 
Command and Staff College. He was an 
assistant professor of operations research 
at the Air Force Institute of Technology's 
School of Systems and Logistics prior to 
his selection to ACSC. He has had 
assignments in communication elec 
tronics at Tinker AFB, Oklahoma, and 
Vietnam. Major Ebeling has been teach 
ing operations research and statistics 
since January 1973 and has had several 
consulting projects with the Air Force 
Logistics Command 


Chaplain, Colonel, Mack C. Bran- 
ham, Jr., (Ph.D., Arizona State Uni 
versity) is the Installation Chaplain, 
Charleston Air Force Base, South Caro 





lina. He served four years in the Chaplain 
Professional Division at Headquarters 
Air Training Command and three years 
at the USAF Chaplain Resource Board, 
Air University. In addition to his duties 
as installation chaplain, he is deeply 
involved in teaching courses in com 
munication skills and human relations 
Chaplain Branham is a graduate of Air 
Command and Staff College 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert O. Heav- 
ner (Ph.D., Stanford University) is a 
1977-78 White House Fellow serving as 
Executive Assistant to the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget. He 
has been an associate professor of 
economics and management at the Air 
Force Academy and a lecturer at the Air 
War College. Colonel Heavner has also 
been an aircraft commander, instructor 
pilot, and flight examiner in the B-57, 
including assignments with ADC, 
PACAF, and Air Weather Service. He has 
been a consultant to the Air Force Chief of 
Staff (Studies and Analysis) and to the 
Rand Corporation 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles H. Mac- 
Gregor (M.S., University of Southern 
California) is Chief, Electronic Warfare 
and Space Division, Air Command and 
Staff College, Maxwell AFB, Alabama 





He has had assignments to Vandenberg 
AFB, California, as the Telemetry Officer 
for the Minuteman Test Program; East 
ern Test Range, as the DOD Network 
Controller for the Titan III, Atlas-Agena, 
and Apollo programs; Sunnyvale, Cali 
fornia, in the Air Force Plant Repre 
sentatives Office, Lockheed; and to Air 
University Institute for Professional 
Development as Chief of the Space 
Division. Colonel MacGregor is a grad 
uate of Air Command and Staff College 


Major Lee H. Livingston (USNA; MS 
AFIT; M.S., George Washington Uni 
versity) is Deputy Division Chief, Satel 
lite Systems Division, 6555th Aerospace 
Test Group, Patrick AFB, Florida. His 
assignments have been in the Rocket 
Propulsion Laboratory, Edwards AFB 
California; linear accelerator division of a 
defense nuclear agency; in the Space and 
Missile Systems Organization; as a 
faculty member at Air University Insti 
tute for Professional Development and 
Air Command and Staff College. Major 
Livingston is a graduate of Squadron 
Officer School, Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, and ACSC 
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Captain George T. Naddra (BS 
Miami University) is Commander 
Communications Squadron, 46th 
space Defense Wing, Peterson 
Colorado. He served at Hq USAF as an 
executive officer, DCS Studies and Anal 
ysis and at ADCOM. KR as a computer 
equipment design engineer. He has beer 
selected by AFIT to pursue a master’s 
degree in computer science. Captain 
Naddra is a graduate of Air Command 
and Staff College 





Senior Master Sergeant George H. 
Day (B.S., University of Tennessee) is 
Assistant Department Chief, Leadership 
and Management Department, Air Na- 
tional Guard Professional Military Edu- 
cation Center, Alcoa, Tennessee. He was 
assigned to the Weather Observer Course 
and as a squadron staff advisor to the 
30th Weather Squadron, Tan Son Nhut, 
Vietnam. Sergeant Day is an Honor 
Graduate of the Air National Guard 
Noncommissioned Officer Academy and 
a graduate of the USAF Senior Noncom 
missioned Officer Academy. 
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Senior Master Sergeant Roger P. 
Schneider (B.S., University of Mary- 





land) is the Director of Education, Pacific 
Air Forces Noncommissioned Officer 
Academy, and earlier served as Com- 
mandant of the PACAF NCO Leadership 
School. He has been a first sergeant at 
Whiteman AFB, Missouri, and Osan Air 
Base, Korea; NCOIC of the Recreation 
Services Division, Headquarters Fifth Air 
Force; and a command post controller at 
Phan Rang, Vietnam. Sergeant Schnei- 
der is a graduate of the PACAF NCO 
Leadership School, SAC NCO Academy, 
USAF First Sergeants School, and USAF 
Senior NCO Academy. 


Major William M. Dollar, U.S. Army, 
(M.P.S., Auburn University) is Army 
liaison officer at the United States Air 





Force Academy. He served in Vietnam as 
both an infantryman and an Army 
aviator. He has been instructor at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, and a company com 
mander, S-3, and executive officer in a 
mechanized infantry battalion, Fort 
Carson, Colorado. Major Dollar is a 
graduate of the Infantry Officer Ad- 
vanced Course and Air Command and 


Staff College. 


Paolo E. Coletta, Captain, USN (Ret.), 
(Ph.D., University of Missouri) is in the 
History Department, United States Na 
val Academy. He served with a Naval 
Reserve surface division from 1951 to 
1955 and then taught strategy and tactics 
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